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“AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
CUT OUR COAL BILL 207! 


“‘We gave our modern coal-heating installation an additional boost in 


efficiency with automatic controls ... saved $600 the first season,”’ 
" says R. C. Smith, Manager 
Northern Finance Company, Northern Building 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 




































“Up-to-date coal equipment has long supplied our building with 
dependable, economical heat. But a small additional investment 
in new automatic draft and building zone controls brought us 
even bigger savings. We cut fuel costs $550 to $600 a year.” 


Additional case histories, showing how other types of plants 
have saved money by burning bituminous coal with modern 
equipment, are available upon request. 


Located in the heart of the city, Northern 
Finance Company's coal-heated building meets 












strict smoke control regulations. Burned prop- 
erly, coal is clean and convenient. 


How modern coal equipment 
can save you dollars 


If your plant is more than a few years old, 
you can probably boost its efficiency and 
save money with modern combustion equip- 






ment. For example, a small investment in The stoker-fed boilers and newly installed control panel used 
automatic combustion controls. or an efficient in heating this modern office building. Approximately 285 tons 
forced draft system, may bring you big of coal are used annually. 

savings in both fuel and labor. 

And if your plant is over 10 years old, 
chances are you can make an even bigger 
saving. You can save up to 40% on fuel alone 
by installing modern combustion equipment. 
You can reduce labor costs substantially with 
modern coal- and ash-handling equipment. 











Call in a consulting engineer. He can give and by far the ae is highly mechan: 
: . , + St efficj ° ani 
you advice on just what equipment can best COAL prices will ther rent in the world, = 


fill your specific needs , . . and return you 
big savings year after year with coal. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ay FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 














This man is your local distributor of 
McCray Commercial Refrigeration. 
He is at home equally well in drug 
stores, schools, restaurants, hospitals, 
bakeries...anyplace where refrigera- 
tion is needed! 

Your McCray Distributor is accus- 





Everything in 
Commercial Refrigeration 


McCray Refrigerntor Company, Inc. 


Kendallville, Indi 





this man is a specialist 
in commercial refrigeration 
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tomed to meeting and solving a wide 
variety of refrigeration problems. He 
is backed by top-quality McCray 
reach-in refrigerators, freezers, walk- 
in coolers, condensing units and 
display cases. ..in such a wide variety 
of specialized models and sizes that 


To: McCray Refrigerator Company, Inc. 
2426 McCray Court 


Kendallville, Indi 





no obligation whatsoever. 


Please have your factory-trained distributor call on me. | understand this places me under 
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almost any business or professional 
need can be met without the excessive 
costs of “‘custom” building. 

McCray quality, backed by factory- 
trained service, costs you no more. 
Call your McCray Distributor (look 
in classified) or use the coupon. 








More restaurants go out of ‘business 


because food costs get out ol line than for 
any other reason. When George S. May busi- 
ness engineers go to work on a restaurant 
aol Con mean oumbericerricahmele «(cm coeemeeliey 
In the case of the Alva Restaurant, $42,000 


was saved the first year with a system that 





“1s simple and easy to operate?’ 


















Wouldn't your business, too, benefit 
from this vast reservoir of business knowl- 
edge and experience? Wouldn't it be worth- 
while to find out how your profits can be 


increased? 


Get the FACTS— 
without cost or obligation 


Let our representative call on you, with- 
out cost or obligation, and show you how 
your company can quickly benefit from the 
experience gained from the greatest “busi- 


ness knowledge reservoir” in the world. 


George S. May 
Company 


BUSINESS ENGINEERING 
CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building 
NEW YORK 17, 122 E. 42nd St 
SAN FRANCISCO 2,.291 Geary Street 
CANADA, 660 St. Catherine Street, Montreal 
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The most advanced experimental planes yet devel- 
oped in America are shown above parked on a con- 
crete apron at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 


Only concrete withstands jet plane conditions. 
Other pavement is damaged by spilled hydrocarbon 
fuel, softened by the intense heat (up to 3000° F.) 
and blown away by the terrific force (1200 mph) of 
the blast coming out of the jet engine tailpipes. 


In addition concrete can be designed accurately 
for any wheel load—and keeps its load-carrying ca- 
pacity throughout its long service life. Concrete’s 
light color enables pilots to see better, especially at 
night. Wet or dry, concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant 
texture permits fast, safe stops. Its low crown (slope 
from the center to facilitate drainage) helps the pilot 
keep the plane on a truer course. Concrete’s mod- 
erate first cost, low maintenance cost and long life 
add up to low-annual-cost service. 


For many of these reasons concrete is 
best for modern highways. 
It can take today’s loads. 
Its safety features help re- 
duce accidents. Its low 
annual cost saves money 
for motorists and taxpayers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenve, Chicago 10, Illinois 
rgenization t prove ond! éxte the uses of portland cement 


1d eng neering field work 


Jet Planes...and Modern 
Highway Traffic Need CONCRETE 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


THE silo-like structures on this 
month’s cover have an important 
place in the making of aluminum. 
Known as multicones, or collectors, 
they recover alumina—a substance 
derived from bauxite, aluminum’s 
basic ore—from flue gases. Then the 
alumina is shipped to smelters 
where it is electrolytically reduced 
to pig aluminum. The multicones 
shown are part of the Reynolds 
Metals Company’s aluminum plant 
at Hurricane Creek, Ark. The photo 
is by Charles Rotkin. 

Details on the promising future 
of the aluminum industry will be 
found in the story, “New Uses Spur 
Aluminum’s Growth,” beginning on 
page 26. 


TO HIS friends in and out of the 
Navy, ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY is 
known as “Mick.” It’s a meaningful 
nickname, in view of his Irish an- 
cestry and the keen Gaelic wit with 
which he has disarmed subordinates 
and superiors during his 41 year 
naval career. 

The admiral’s sense of humor is 
best exemplified by essays that he 
wrote for the crews of ships he com- 
manded prior to World War II. One, 
entitled “Ace in the Hole,” informed 
the men that poker was a great sport 
—as long as it was played away from 
his shi». 

“Inability of Swabs to Reproduce” 
carried a somewhat different message 
to the forecastle. It urged the tars to 
temper shipboard discussions of the 
feminine gender, and the admiral 
claims it worked—well, a little. 

As chief of staff to Adm. William 
F. Halsey, Jr., during World War 
II, Admiral Carney specialized in 
what he liked to call “the dirty tricks 
department” of the U. S. Third 
Fleet. The “dirty tricks” were sur- 
prise maneuvers that left units of the 
Japanese fleet in confusion. 

In 1946 Admiral Carney was ad- 
vanced from rear to vice admiral 
and, until early in 1950, served as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 

(Logistics) . 

In March, 1950, he assumed com- 
mand of the Second Fleet operating 
on the East Coast of the United 
States. On Oct. 2, 1950, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral. He 
became commander in chief, U. S. 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, Nov. 1, 1950. 

In June, 1951, he was named com- 
mander in chief, Allied Forces, 
Southern Europe and, on May 13, 
1953, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed him Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, the post he now holds. 

On page 38, Admiral Carney de- 
scribes our atomic fleet of the future. 
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How come one of the world’s most important 





insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a stone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it’s the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 43 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin’s new 
workmen’s compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something 
good had grown up there. A certain way 
of doing business that was good. An 
almost personal character. A fairness 
that b-~* over backward rather than for- 
ward. ~<ticyholders and their employees 
kept saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“good people to do business with” 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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want to lose. We're a large company today. 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen’s compensation. We have 
two reputations, born and raised in Wau- 
sau, that we aim to hold. One is unex- 
celled service on claims. The other is an 
accident prevention program that means 
lower costs to policyholders. 

We're still “Wausau.” But today there 
are offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 89 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau on the sidewalks of New York” 
And we're still good people to do busi- 
ness with. 


So om 








Let US rush 


NOW: To readers of this magazine—the most generous 
introductory offer in the entire history of Executive Books 





you 





any 3 








business-success hooks for only 


These 6 outstanding books sell 
at retail for a total price of $19.85, 
but you choose any 3 now for only $1 


(plus few cents postage) 


Giving you 3 full sized, hard-cover books like these 
for only $1 is for us a very expensive way to intro- 
duce you to the Executive Plan...to show you the 
kind of books you will be offered regularly as a 
FREE member of America’s famous Executive Book 
Club at big savings: (Members buy only the selec- 
tions of their choice—at savings of about 25% from 
the established retail prices.) 


We feel sure, however, that this introductory offer is the best 
way because six Executive selections have been chosen 
by our editors as the very finest books available in these 6 
important areas of executive development. Indeed, executives 
making $25,000 a year (and up) will tell you that among these 
6 are the real keys to winning your way to a better 
job at better pay...to getting ahead and staying ahead! 


How This Executive “PLAN” Works 


@ Each month, Executive Books’ editors select from the 
leading publishers an outstanding book by a recognized au- 
thority—a man at the TOP. Each book deals with knowledge 
essential to your success... practical, helpful text. 


@ Each month you will receive, as a member, a free copy of 
our report, “ Executive.” In it you'll find a full descrip- 
tion of the forthcoming month’s selection (chosen from new 
books of the leading publishers) and a summary of many 
other current books on practical subjects. Thus, you have 
nearly a month to tell us whether or not you wish the selections. 


@ You are not obligated to accept every month’s selection. 
You may take as few as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which you are entitled. How- 
ever, let's b 's be clear about it. As a member you agree to pur- 
chase at least four selections of your choice in consideration 
for your getting 3 books for only $1.00. 

@ The Executive Plan always saves you money, too. Execu- 
tive Book selections cost members an average of less than 
$3.25 (including shipping). You always pay about 25% 
less than the publisher’s regular retail price. Frequently two 
books are offered as a Combined Selection—at a price that 
may be no more than the retail cost of one of the books—a 
saving of nearly 50% to you as a member. 


Mail coupon! You need send no money! 


The dollar you invest for these 3 vitally important “key” 
books may well be the most productive dollar you ever in- 
vested in your life. Just one of these books can make the dif- 
ference between a better job and just staying in the same old 

rut.”” Act at once to let Executive Books help you succeed 
in business. Mail coupon today. 
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Choose 
any 3 
for only $1 


Our Records Show 


These Are the 6 Most Popviar 
Books We Have Ever Offered 


PUT IT PLAINLY 
by R. G. RALPH 
Focuses attention on the real key 
areas of difficulty in practical busi- 
ness writing—letters, reports, pre- 
sentations and bulletins. Because it 
is selective its advice and sugges- 
tions are easier to understand, to 
retain and USE! Written in an ex- 
tremely lucid, pleasant and easy-to- 
follow style, it will help you develop 
your ability to write ‘‘clear, forceful 
English anyone will understand.”’ 


THE ART OF CLEAR THINKING SUCCESSFUL HUMAN RELATIONS 


HOW TO TALK WELL 
by JAMES F. BENDER by B 





A 


Rush me for $1 the 3 business success-books I’ve checked below: 
EXECUTIVE BOOKS, Dept. 258. 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


I accept your introductory offer of the 3 Executive Sele s I have checked 
at right, for only $1.00 (plus a few 
cents shipping) with free member- | a PUT IT PLAINLY 


" cxec ooks. With my 

Se acca eea mae the current |C) WOW TO TALK WELL 

edition of The Executive so I may 3 WEEKS TO A BETTER MEMORY 

decide whether or not I wish to pur 

chase next month’s selection. I THE ART OF CLEAR THINKING 
SUCCESSFUL HUMAN RELATIONS 

MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


understand that as a member my |r 
only obligation is to purchase as | 
few as 4 more selections. 


0 I am enclosing $1.00 





© Bill me $1.00 (plus a few cents ee if le Praha pry hg 

shipping) i) send ele 18 andom. 

(NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return all books within 7 
days, and membership will be cancelled.) 


Address... 





I oii cieiieadabreess Zone.. State 
(Same price in Canada: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto} NB-2 





for) 
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by DR. RUDOLF FLESCH 
A fascinati down - to - earth 
guide to str nking and prob- 
lem solving that show you how to 
think “‘on your feet’’... how to win 
arguments quickly, logically...short 
cuts to faster everyday mathematics, 
@ speedy note-taking system, and 
quick self-test of 
executive ability. 
Complete with 16 
pages of drawings. 









of these 





$ .60 


and FREE 

member- 

ship in the 

Executive 
Pian 














All are full size, bard-bound 
handsome library volumes 


3 WEEKS TO A BETTER MEMORY 


RENDAN BYRNE 


12 tips to make you a Leaders in business, politics, and 


better conversationalist, 3 steps to the professions usually have extra- 


better speech habits, 10 ordinary memories. Let Brendan 


guideposts to poularity, 3 rules that Byrne sho 
assure you a more persuasive voice. 
18 ways successful speakers control speeches, and important data. His 
stage fright, 24 ways to keep an 
audience alert and responsive, and ory device 
38 ways to conduct meetings. Ways astonish y 
© overcome timidity, think on your miraculous memory feats within two 
et, acquire poise and confidence, weeks. For 


names anc 


amazing 


by WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.B. 


Ways to improve your relations with 
others: how you can open closed 
minds; how you can win the cc 





fidence of others and how you can 
win all-important belief. The abil- 


ity to go forward in your career—at 
work, at home, and in your com- 
munity—often depends on the num- 


ber of people in whom you can create 
a relationship founded on these 
three abilities. 


w you how to remember 
1 faces, phone numbers, 


“‘key work-picture’’ mem- 


works so well you can 
our friends with almost 


eword by James A. Farley. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


by LASSER & PORTER 
Learn how to get the most 
out of your present in- 
come and how you can in- 
crease your income by 
making your money work 
for you. Learn the per- 
tinent facts about home 
financtog, loans, invest- 
ments, insurance, social 
security, hospitalization 
plans, budgets, etc. 





FREE tl 





to see 


nis 16-page pocket-size booklet. It 


essential to success in modern business. 


EXECUTIVE 


THIS INTERESTING AND INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLET ABOUT THE EXECUTIVE PLAN IS 


YOURS FREE! 


With your three business-success books for only $1 we will also send you 


tells you exactly how the 


Executive Book Plan provides the ideal answer to executive development 
through planned reading. Also includes an interesting self-analysis quiz 
how you measure up on the 6 basic 


executive ‘‘abilities’’ so 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 
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> HERE IS A favorable economic sign to 




















tack on your walls 

Private money supply's at all-time 
high—more than $200,000,000,000—and 
growing. 

Of this more than $38,000,000,000 is 
in E and H Savings Bonds—highest fig- 
ure since government started selling 
them in 1935. 

Cash savings rate for past three 
years has been at $17,000,000,000 pace 
—highest in decade. 

This fact is largely brushed-off in 
economic outlook reports. 


p> DO-IT-YOURSELF market booms. 

But it’s growing headache to one 
business—accident insurance. 

Demand for everything in the "fixit* 
field from tools to wallpaper has 
created thousands of new firms. 

It's also created 638,000 home acci- 
dents a year, according to one insur- 
ance company. 

Do-it-yourself mishaps account for 
about 16 per cent of all home acci- 
dents. 

Here's company's partial breakdown: 

180,000 hurt making furniture; 81,000 
hurt painting outside of home; 59,000 
hurt putting up TV antennae; 47,000 on 
other roof work; 43,000 replacing 
broken windows; 17,000 pruning trees. 


> CAR EXPENDITURES move ahead of house 
furnishings in typical family budget. 

The figures: car expenses, $466.93; 
house furnishings, $427.14. 

Those are average yearly figures, in 
family with income of $3,500 a year in 
test area (Phoenix, Ariz.). 

Other survey results: 

Food's still budget king—family 
spends $976.96 a year. 

Savings or investment averages 
$291.84; personal taxes, $230.76; in- 
surance, $119.75. 

Nearly half of food dollar ($420.93) 
goes for meat, dairy products, bread 

nd bakery goods, fish. 

Notes Details are available at U. S. 
Department of Commerce, may help you in 
planning sales campaign. 


— KEEP YOUR EYE on Treasury tax returns 
e middle of next month. 


ashington letter 


They'll be big factor in congres- 
Sional debates on government. spending-—— 
especially defense, foreign aid. 

Here's how to test straws in the 
wind: 

If receipts are up over fiscal ‘53, 
look for slightly loosened government 
purse strings. 

If they're down, watch for double 
action: deeper slashes in appropria- 
tions, retention of present corporate 
taxes, broadening of excise tax base. 

And don't forget: 80 per cent of per- 
sonal income taxes are already in— 
remainder's due March 15. 

Note: Corporations pay 45 per cent of 
taxes in March, another 45 in June, 
remaining 10 per cent in September and 
December. 

Your newspaper usually publishes 
Treasury statement—or has access to 
it. 


> “TARGET AREAS" can be important to 
your business. 

They're areas considered high on list 
for potential enemy bombs. 

They're also high on list for rapid 
tax write-off, if (and the "if" is im- 
portant to you) you install bomb 
shelters. 

Why? 

Government wants industry to dis- 
perse, move out in the country, get 
away from large manufacturing centers. 

At same time, officials realize 
that's not always possible. They want 
to encourage protective construction 
where industry has to stay in crowded 
area. 

Of 190 facilities rated of greatest 
importance to security, about half are 
in target areas. 

More than 71 per cent of industrial 
capacity, 54 per cent of manufacturing 
workers are located in just 50 large 
metropolitan centers. 


> BABIES MAKE good customers, too. 

That's view of well known baby prod- 
ucts manufacturer. 

He says each baby's worth $100 a year 
in sales to local drugstore. 

That's just for usual products, 
doesn't add in diaper services, toy, 
furniture and clothing stores, 
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builders, real estate operators. 

How's baby business, over-all? 

Total of 3,890,000 newcomers greeted 
1954. That's 70,000 more than greeted 
"SS. 

The outlook: Another 4,000,000 by New 
Year, 1955. 


> KNOW YOUR MARKET and boost sales. 
You've heard that theme before. It's 
growing in emphasis during first quar- 
ter this year. 

And maybe you've been wondering how 
you can help yourself. 

Here's one way: A statistical busi- 
ness library. 

Sound complicated? It needn't be. 

Library can point way to new markets, 
guide you on population, age groups, 
raw material prices, retail sales, wage 
rates, households in your area—even 
weather. 

How can you organize a compact, low- 
cost statistical library? 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
just published "What's the Answer?" a 
guide to source material you'll need. 
Cost: 50 cents. 

Order it from Economic Research De- 
partment, U. S. Chamber, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


> DON'T LET LACK OF experience keep 
you from sales job. 

Why? 

Three out of four firms hire men with 
no selling experience. 

Result: Your chances are three to one 
of landing the job—without sales 
training. 

Where do firms look for salesmen? 

Survey of 140 manufacturers reveals 
most use several methods: More than 
half recruit them on college campus; 60 
get them in other departments of their 
own organization; 45 advertise in news-= 
papers, trade magazines; 31 screen un- 
solicited applications; 22 use employ- 
ment agencies. 


> AMERICAN PUBLIC pays its bills. 
That's not news—but it reassures 
credit managers worried over "harder 
collections." 
Survey of major department stores 
shows 76 per cent of charge account 
customers pay up on time. 





About 20 per cent let bills slide for 
90 days. 


Nearly 4 per cent go longer—but pay 
in the end. 

Fewer than 1 per cent turn out to be 
deadbeats. 

Says one credit man: "We may have to 
tighten up on the 20 per cent—and more 


on the 4 per cent—but we're not wor- 
ried." 


p> U. S. TREASURY has another headache: 

How to refinance one-year obligations 
held by public. 

They fall due in '54, total $88,130,- 
387,368 (latest figures). 

That's up $16,705,886,619 from same 
time last year. 

It means Treasury must convert to 
long-term debt or pile up more cash 
deficit. 

Bright spots: 

In past year, long-term offerings 
have been oversubscribed. People, over- 
all, are hanging on to savings bonds. 
These amount to nearly half of total. 


> OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION aban- 
dons idea of building up capacity for 
full mobilization. 

That fact's at root of order cancel- 
ing rapid tax amortization in many 
areas. 

Industries affected: 

Military aircraft, warehouse and 
Storage facilities, electric power, 
machine tools, metalworking equipment, 
ordnance facilities, presses and forg- 
ing equipment, railroad terminal and 
road facilities, military vehicles and 
engines, medical supplies, pumping ma- 
chinery, others. 

ODM officials also admit privately 
that stand-by plant program's being 
brought to end. 

In addition: None of $250,000,000 
fund for machine tool reserve has been 
allocated. 

ODM says, on record: "Need for 
further expansion in certain areas is 
under active consideration." 

Meanwhile, however: No more fast tax 
write-offs in those areas. 


> ADD THESE FIGURES to current U. S. 
highway needs: 
We spent, from all sources, total of 
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$73 per vehicle for all highway systems 
in 1940. Today, expenditure's slumped 
to about $40 per vehicle. 


> DON'T BE SURPRISED if Commodity 
Credit Corporation gees on block. 

Idea's being explored now. It's simi- 
lar to that behind liquidation of RFC. 

Means that private commercial storage 
firms, farm organizations would take 
over program, dispose of surpluses. 

U. S. would still guarantee price 
levels, support bank risks. 

Note: Plan may be tied in with price 
floor legislation—which is scheduled 
to die at end of this year. 


> PAY CUT can raise worker's take-home 
pay. 

How does it work? 

Say you have a single man making 
$3,600 a year. 

If he takes optional standard deduc- 
tion, he pays Uncle Sam $607, leaving 
net of $2,993. 

If his salary's cut a penny—to 
$3,599.99—he falls into next lowest 
tax bracket. Tax drops to $596. 

Result: Net take-home pay jumps to 
$3,003.99, gain of about $11. 

Note: Figuring applies to anyone mak= 
ing less than $5,000 a year who uses 
optional deductions. 

Look at your own payroll, compare it 
with tax tables. You may find workers 
near bottom of tax range paying as much 
as man making up to $50 more. 





> CONSUMERS GET new tax break. How? 

It's Tax Court ruling: You can deduct 
carrying charges on instalment pur- 
chases from your income tax. 

What's it mean to taxpayer? 

Spendable income of many will be 
boosted from $25 to $100 a year. 

Add this to other tax cuts and re- 
tailers see a $250,000,000-plus upsurge 
in consumer buying power for '54. 

Note: Decision stems from case going 
back three years in courts, may mean 
rebates will swell total buying power. 


® HIGH U. S. OFFICIALS ponder a 
toughie. 
It*s this: 


Is mail just what it means—or is it 
property? 


MANAGEMENT’S 


washington letter + 


There's no quick answer, private 
sources indicate. 

Problem's tied to present subsidy 
payments to airlines for carrying U. S. 
mail. 

Defense Department says mail to or 
from overseas is personal property, 
doesn't come under domestic U. S. mail. 

If so, there's no subsidy for trans- 
porting it. 

If not, Defense must include subsidy 
in its budget. 

Tangle involves Post Office Depart~ 
ment, Civil Aeronautics Board, too. 

All are budget-conscious in '54. 
What's your answer? 


p> NEW BUSINESS incorporations in '53 
reveal 10 per cent increase over '52 
(102,000 vs. 92,000). 

Proportion of failures to new busi- 
nesses started: '53, 8.6 per cent; ‘52, 
8.2 per cent. 

That's little fuel for recession 
fire. 


> BRIEFS: Panama Canal rings up record 
$7,200,963 net income on gross of 
$107,457,716 in its second year of 
existence as incorporated federal 
agency; tolls jumped 23 per cent. ..e « 
Commerce Department field men are 
warned to be on lookout for phony in- 
ventory, sales figures—there are 
reports of doctoring by firms seeking 
U. S. loans. .. . Word has gone out 
privately for new federal personnel 
chiefs to clear appointments above GS-9 
with local G.0.P. leaders. ... Du Pont 
spends $25,000 a year to maintain one 
research technician, another $31,000 
for laboratory facilities. . .. Survey 
shows states, areas, communities plan 
advertising expenditures of about $3,- 
000,000 this year to attract new indus- 
try. . . . New steel capacity index may 
show lower percentages for next few 
months, but industry spokesmen point 
out as much or more steel actually will 
be made. It was same last year—as much 
Steel was made at 88 per cent of capa- 
city as we made at 100 per cent in 
1950. . . . Chemicals, allied products 
account for 7 per cent of all manufac- 
tured goods in VU. S.3; industry's among 
top five in sales, is pointing to 
record $20,000,000,000 this year. 
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MORE 


WORKING 
MINUTES 





Don't walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices forinformation and instructions. 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 


Lrecilone 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 





EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. B-3 q 


| 415 Lexington Ave., "New York 17, N.Y. 


| Without obligation, send booklet de- 
scribing how Executone helps cut costs. 
1 am particularly interested in: 
|_] Inter-office communication 
\_] Intra-plant communication 


| 
| 
| 
(-) Switchboard relief 
| 
! 
! 
1 


Name 





Firm 


Addr 








In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 
(-} Locating personne! 
| 

| 

| 
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For students and voters 
JANUARY 1954 ISSUE ESPECIALLY IN- 
TERESTING AND IMPORTANT STOP FULL 
PICTURE OF GOVERNMENT DURING 1953 
VERY WELL DONE STOP WISH FIFTY MIL- 
LION STUDENTS AND VOTERS WOULD TAKE 
TIME TO READ ALL OF IT STOP 
FRANK T. PRIEST 
DULANEY JOHNSTON PRIEST 
Wichita, Kan, 


For directors 


Will you please mail a copy of this 
unusually fine issue to each of the 55 
individuals named on the attached 
sheet. 

The first 34 names on the list are the 
directors of the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association and the re- 
mainder are secretaries of our out- 
standing affiliated associations. 

PAUL M, MULLIKEN 

Executive Director, National 
Farm Equipment Association 

St. Louis 


A public service 


In making these reports available to 
the American people, you and your ex- 
cellent magazine are rendering a great 
public service for which I heartily 
commend you. 

Puit M. LANDRUM 
Member of Congress 


Interesting report 


This is certainly a very interesting 
report of President Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet. 

JOHN SPARKMAN 
U. S. Senate 


A reference work 


I want to congratulate you on a 
splendid issue. I believe that many will 
keep it as a handy reference work, as 
I plan to do. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 
U. S. Senate 


Accomplishments and objectives 
The series of articles by the Cabinet 
members is a superb analysis of the 
accomplishments and objectives of 
these departments. This issue of your 
magazine comprehensively analyzes 
the problems and the proposed solu- 
tions of a vast area of our government. 

JOHN R, PILLION 
Member of Congress 


Outstanding 
The January issue of NATION’s BUSI- 
NESS is before me. I find it most out- 
standing and informative. 
ALVIN R. BusH 
Member of Congress 


Explanation and analysis 


You are to be congratulated upon 
combining with the broad explanations 


of the operations of the departments 
by the men responsible for their func- 
tioning, objective analyses by authori- 
tative critics. This issue will become a 
reference work for those interested in 
learning of the policies and purposes 
of the members of the President’s 
Cabinet. taps 
RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 
Member of Congress 


So the world will know 


Thank you for granting the U. S. 
Information Agency copyright clear- 
ance on the articles “Free World Gains 
Strength” by Allan Nevins, and “Labor 
Is Not A Class Apart” by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

These articles will be distributed for 
republication by magazines and news- 
papers in the British Empire, conti- 
nental Europe, the American Repub- 
lics, the Near East, Far East, Africa 
and the French-language press in 
Canada. 

DUNCAN ScoTtT 
Chief, Features Section 
International Press Service 


The Constitution makes citizens 


“The State of the Nation” by Felix 
Morley in your January issue is a 
masterpiece to my way of thinking. 
Very few American citizens are in- 
formed on the subject of our Consti- 
tution. Every junior high student, 
every high school student, and their 
parents as well should read this article. 
Every public school superintendent in 
the United States should be required to 
read it. 

If the old system of including classes 
in American History in the public 
school curriculum could be resumed 
and the “core system” which does not 
include such classes could be elimi- 
nated, we might be able to educate our 
young people as they should be edu- 
cated to produce loyal, well informed 
citizens. “Progressive education” is 
partly responsible for inferior citizen- 
ship and juvenile delinquency. 

Let us endeavor to make patriotism 
and pride in our Constitution fashion- 
able and popular in 1954. 

Mrs. FLORENCE D, WATKINS 
Cockeysville, Md, 


Conservative prophets 


I have just read “Fifty Years of 
Powered Flight.” Because of my ex- 
perience in, and association with, fly- 
ing activities since 1917, I am still 
amazed at the cautious predictions of 
aeronautical people. The planes I flew 
then had a top speed of 120 mph and 
an endurance of four to five hours. 
At that time they thought that 200 or 
possibly 250 mph might be achieved. 
When single-engined military aircraft 
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flew that fast they said it would prove 
too expensive for commercial use. 
When additional engines were advo- 
cated “for the sake of safety,” that 
too was pronounced uneconomical. In 
1947 when I went on the first Pan 
American world flight we circled the 
globe in a four-engined, 300 mph 
Connie within 13 days—with consider- 
able time on the ground for entertain- 
ment in numerous far-flung places. 

During World War II when 450 
mph beeame possible it seemed to be 
the maximum until the sudden and 
dramatic birth of jet aircraft. 

I would not be the one to say that 
new fuels, new designs, as yet unborn, 
might not bring unexpected accom- 
plishments within the next 50 years. 
But, again to quote Wilbur Wright, 
“We see enough already to be certain 
that it will be magnificent.” 

CLAYTON KNIGHT 
West Redding, Conn. 


Grammar and population 


In your December issue the question 
is asked—‘What does unemployment 
in this country of 1,250,000 mean?” 

It seems there is a more important 
question to be asked after reading 
that sentence—where are the other 
128,000,000 people we used to have? 
Did they secede to Maine and Ver- 
mont again? 

Gro. H. HOLM 
Akron, Ohio 

Grammarian Holm has a point. Our 
sentence should have read: “What 
does unemployment of 1,250,000 in this 
country mean?” His sentence should 
have read “160,000,000.” 


Better use of transportation 


Your article, “You Can End the 
Traffic Jam,” ends with the dogmatic 
statement, “There is no other way.” 

That is a challenge to the reader to 
show that there is another way. 

And there is another way! 

The traffic problem is brought to my 
attention every day as I crawl to work 
in our car pool over the supersatu- 
rated super Shirley Highway from 
Annandale into Washington. 

Study the traffic coming into any of 
our cities during rush hours. Observe 
the large proportion of cars carrying 
one or two passengers. Those riders 
are occupying five to ten times as 
much traffic and parking space as a 
person in a full car or in a public 
transportation vehicle. 

Let’s apply ourselves to methods of 
making better use of roads, bridges, 
and parking places that we now have. 
Let’s provide special places for park- 
ing car-pool cars. Let’s develop meth- 
ods of pooling traffic out in the sub- 
urbs. Express, low-fare buses from 
centralized parking in the suburbs 
might work in some places. Planning 
engineers should be able to develop 
many practical methods if their bosses 
would tell them, “‘See what you can do 
to make better use of what we now 
have.” 

CARLETON K. LEWIS 





Annandale, Va. 
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“Good Taste 


1s Good Business... 


There are many times when I 








want to let a business associate 
know I remember a date or 
an occasion important to him. 
A big bouquet or a living 
plant says just exactly 
what I want to say... 


in perfect taste.” 


Pres. SPEIDEL CORPORATION 


Say it with 
Flowers -By-Wire 


Yes...another executive agrees: 












Flowers are beautiful business 
builders! Use this tasteful, 
graceful business gesture on 
opening days—special events 
—as a “thank you” for the 
order. Whatever you want to say 
... whenever you want to say it... 


say it with Flowers-By-Wire! 


There’s a place for a 
plant in every man’s office! 








F.T. D. means: Fiorists’ TetecraryH Detivery ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 






is your office wasting 


$21,000? 


Improper pencil sharpener 
placement can cost 
your company $21,000 a year! 
Fantastic! no, just plain facts. 
APSCO will show you how 
your pencil sharpeners can 
mean the difference 
between waste and efficiency. 


Write for your copy of 
“THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HIDDEN COSTS.” 


~ qe 


we 





+ 
| 
APSCO PRODUCTS Inc.  ‘'! 
DEPT. N-6 
336 NORTH FOOTHILL ROAD | 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Yes, I'm interested in reducing | 
office overhead. Please send me _ | 
your free booklet. ; 

| 

| 

| 


ena SE a 


(Attach coupon to your letterhead or 
business card and mail today!) 
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Home, Aweet Rome, but 


IN THE winter we move for a few 
months to the city, and that is where 
we are now, if things have gone as 
planned—“now” meaning date of 
publication. After that we travel 
around a little (don’t I ever do any- 
thing but take vacations? Yes, I do; 
with my wife’s help I plan for them 
and then spend some time resting up 
after them) ; and so our little house 
in the country sits uninhabited (ex- 
cept by squirrels, and do they make 
trouble!) for quite a while. We feel 
quite sad when, for a while, we lock 
the doors for the last time. It is as 
though a house and yard could have 
feelings, and we were hurting them. 
However, these reflections do not 
keep us at home. 


Top drawer stufh 


LIKE many another man, I some- 
times make notes during conferences 
and telephone conversations and 
sometimes I doodle. Now I have been 
cleaning out the top left-hand drawer 
of my desk, where I keep all my top 
secret documents (in case anybody 
is interested) and I came on a sheet 
I can’t understand. Who is Mr. 
Sklivfgrug (if I have his name right) 


ove 


Ws 


x 
AF a Sy 






| and is his secretary Miss Throsby or 
| was I merely meaning to remind my- 


self to call him on Thursday? Or 
what? I think the last answer is 
probably the correct one, but it 
throws no light on a mathematical 
exhibit in which I seem to have 
divided 80,000 something (not dol- 
lars, I am pretty sure, and probably 
not doughnuts) by nine and come up 
with 3,500 as the answer. If it were 
anybody else I would suggest it 





ought to be looked into, but person- 
ally I couldn’t bear it and prefer to 
drop the whole subject. 


Some good in. all of ud, 

I HAVE never believed the human 
race is entirely bad, and I am sure 
it isn’t when I see it standing in front 
of a pet shop, obstructing traffic and 
forgetting what it ought to be at work 
on. A race that is fascinated by gup- 
pies and goldfish, puppies and kit- 
tens, as the human race is, has a lot 
of good in it. I suppose guppies and 
goldfish, puppies and kittens have 
some good in them, too, for I have 
noticed that they all seem slightly 
fascinated by the human race. 


Motoring prolloms 

ANOTHER of the things I wonder 
about is why it is so easy to slide out 
of the front seat of a car on the right- 
hand, or passenger’s, side, and so 
hard to slide back in again the same 
way. And what does a left-handed 
man do with his right hand when he 
wants to prove he can drive one- 
handed? He can’t stick it out the 
window and clutch the top of the 
car. Maybe he sits on it. Finally, 
why do I take extra pains when I 
come up behind a car driven by a 
man with his hat pulled far down 


over his right ear? It usually pays to 
do this, I find. 
a P 

Aud wow ite quaint 

THE first “big city” noise I ever 
heard was the clop-clopping of 
horses’ hoofs on cobblestones, and 
when I first heard it, at an extremely 
young age, I felt sophisticated and 
metropolitan. Who wouldn’t in a 
town such as Barre, Vt., with a pop- 
ulation of at least 7,000? I heard it 
again not long ago as my wife and I 
spent a night in a New York hotel 
facing Central Park. This time, how- 
ever, it wasn’t “big city” at all; it 
was a few surviving hack drivers ap- 
pealing to romantics to ride behind a 
real horse, with horsehide on its 
bony framework; in short, it was 
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quaint. Some day the tumult of to- 
day’s traffic may seem quaint, too; if 
it does I hope to be there. 


E pluribus wma 


ONE way to realize what a big coun- 
try this is is to think of the different 
meanings of winter. In New England 
it used to be said that a green Christ- 
mas (or a green February, if you 
like) means a full churchyard. In 
Miami this is not true. In the ski 
country snow is welcomed because it 
means money. In such cities as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and (for variety’s 
sake) Cheyenne it is not welcomed, 
because it costs money. In the Santa 
Clara Valley in California the prune 
and apricot blossoms perfume the air 
and delight the eye while maple 
sugar is still being processed in Ver- 
mont — and, if you insist, Ohio, 
Michigan and upstate New York. 
Winter is lying on the beach and 
winter is gliding over the ice or 
snow, all within the confines of 
these United States. But I do be- 
lieve, in spite of all our sectional and 
climatic differences we have one 
bond that links north and south, east 
and west. I refer to the common cold. 


A READER tells me I was wrong in 
saying that starlings do not sing. I 
am glad they do sing, because there 
are so many of them and they seem 
to be spreading. The National Geo- 
graphic Society says they reached 
Central Park, New York City, in 
1890-91, with the aid of Shakespeare 


oer 
2! 
lovers who wished to have all the 
Bard’s birds represented here. They 
have now got as far as the Fiji Is- 
lands, though I do not know why; 
perhaps because there they can eat 
bananas and papaws and have a 
good time. I guess we will have to 


modify the old Navy slogan to read, 
“Be a starling and see the world.” 


76,000 movi 


I SEE where more than 76,000 mo- 
tion pictures have been registered 
for copyright in this country since 
1894. At the rate of one a day it 
would take an average man about 
208 years to see all those movies. I 
guess that is why I now and then 
hear of one I never saw. 
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F he has the will to succeed, there is no 
reason why any man of normal intelli- 
gence should suffer the smart of failure. 

**Forging Ahead in Business”’ tells 
you why! 

This inspiring, 48-page book explains 
how you can bridge the gap between your 
present job and the one above—how you 
can prepare now to meet the challenge of 
future opportunities. It examines the 
popular fallacies about business that have 
stalled the progress of so many men, and 
points the way to new and exciting avenues 
of achievement. And it outlines the 


ea 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 241, 71 West 23rd St, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute’s executive- 
training program which has sparked thou- 
sands of men to highly-paid executive 
positions. 

There is no charge for “Forging Ahead 
in Business” because the use you make of the 
information it confains is the only gauge of 
its value. Nor is there any obligation in- 
volved other than the obligation to read it 
thoughtfully, and to decide for yourself 
whether or not you feel the Institute can 
help you. To obtain your copy, simply 
sign and return the coupon below. It will 
be mailed to you promptly. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





Dept. 241, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


PRUE. dike wcbban aseveve enkeoss eevnde ved ted nes >to S0hb 00s vvenseeneranzoedee 
Firm Name. ....-. .-. + ey Tea is ake Di hc adeesdnesecewe enceneoseseote 
Beisinets Addrettiss oon obs svicevserechesyeeecnckssccesderseesce seectocvcescee 
PINS Scans seeees PTyiTivitilctci slr cree rLiT Trier coscceces 
Home Address. .....-...0s+e00¢ b SRvseeeRd es cocoegiewrUsecceesecen Sbeudoucece 


“NOW IT WON'T HURT, TIP!” 


FTER this, stay in your own yard and you won’t 
have an accident. You'd be in a fine fix if someone 
didn’t take care of you.” 

Even the family puppy appreciates good care like this. 
And when employers give their workers sound, reliable, 
on-the-job accident protection, they boost morale and 
improve production. 

Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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covery. More important, Hardware Mutuals loss preven- 
tion specialists help eliminate hazards before they cause 
accidents. Fast, nationwide, day-and-night service is assured 
by Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy. 

More than $120,000,000 in dividend savings have been L 
returned to Hardware Mutuals policyholders since 
organization. For complete information, simply 
call Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and say you 
) want the name and address of your nearest 
sy Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Offices Coast to Coast 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION 














BY FELIX MORLEY 


HE SECOND session of any Congress is always show and therefore no wise politician even tries to 

a headache for a first-term President. The do so. But, after about a month of this pre- 
opposition, girding for the off-year elections, is eminence, the balance subtly changes. Sectional 
extra critical. For the same reason the discipline of and group interests tend to become predominant. 
the party in power is relaxed. All of its members The shadow rather than the sunny side of White 
who are up for re-election must fight their own bat- House projects is emphasized. Congress no longer 
tles in the constituencies. They must individually decorously applauds the President of the United 
decide whether the over-all party program, as States. On the contrary, it proceeds to butcher his 
voiced by the Chief Executive, is a help or a program, both on the floor and in committees. At- 


hindrance. And parts of it are sure to be danger- tractive joints, with unmistakable vote appeal, 

ously unpopular in every marginal district. may stay on the legislative counter. It is forgotten 
In the current session of the Eighty-third Con- that bone and sinew, as well as palatable meat, are 

gress these habitual difficulties are, for Presi- necessary for a well articulated program. 

dent Eisenhower, unusually pronounced. This is That stage of the session, where we stand today, 


primarily because of the virtually equal balance of calls for unusual qualities of executive leadership. 
party strength in Congress. The shift of a few seats The President must be patient, because if he loses 
this coming November would give both House and his temper he will merely play into the hands of the 


Senate to the Democrats. Therefore the factions opposition. He must be adroit, in the sense of mak- 
in that party are united by the savory prospect of ing secondary concessions in order to gain a primary 
regaining power, with all its perquisites. Republi- objective. He must be assiduous, for even momen- 
can factionalism, on the other hand, is emphasized tary oversight may cost an advantage that will not 
by the varying reactions to the “dynamic pclicies” be regained. And, above all, the President, during 
outlined by the Presidential messages last month. the months prior to the off-year election, must be 
effective. If he loses control of the Congress, the 
© be 1. last half of his term, as Herbert Hoover reminds 
At the beginning of the session, when he presents us in his “Memoirs,” is likely to be one long and 
his program with all the publicity of radio and video bitter frustration. 
as well as newspaper coverage, the President has a Despite his slim congressional majority, Presi- 
great advantage. He stands out in the public eye dent Eisenhower is in a stronger political position 
as the personification of the collective national in- today than was his last Republican predecessor at 


terest. No member of the opposition, still less the comparable period in 1930. The economic hori- 
critics within his own party, could hope to steal the zon may not be altogether bright but there are no 
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OF MATION’S SUBINEES 


such clouds as those 


which were everywhere 
apparent 24 years ago. 
There is, without ques- 


tion, more uncertainty on 
the international scene than there was then, but 
this is to the President’s advantage. Any risk of 
war tends to unite the people behind those in poli- 
tical power, whereas any prospect of serious unem- 
ployment has the directly opposite effect. That is 
why war always operates to the advantage of dic- 
tatorship, and depression to the disadvantage of 
democracy. 

Yet President Eisenhower’s position in relation 
to Congress scarcely can be called enviable. 
Throughout our history the Presidents who never 
served in Congress have been subject to its sharpest 
criticism and there is no reason to think that Ike 
will be an exception to that rule. Before and at 
the Chicago convention of 1952 he was not the 
candidate of the Republican senators and represen- 
tatives, two thirds of whom favored Senator Taft. 
When the latter lost the nomination he loyally 
threw all of his great strength behind Mr. Eisen- 
hower, helped to elect him and then brought all the 
Republicans in Congress together behind the Presi- 
dent. Nobody knows better than Ike how much 
Mr. Taft’s cooperation meant to him during the 
first session of the present Congress. 

Now Senator Taft is gone and the full political 
implications of that national loss are for the first 
time becoming fully apparent. G.O.P. factionalism 
on the Hill is stronger, and the Presidential rela- 
tions with Congress are less intimate than was the 
case last spring and early summer. Something of 
this, as noted, is inherent in the fact that we are in 
an election year. But the difficulties have all been 
intensified by Senator Taft’s death. 


@ & e 


The fact that the Congress can be controlled by 
the party in opposition to the President has often 
been criticized as a serious weakness of our gov- 
ernmental system. Even the possibility of this out- 
come gives rise to serious problems for the execu- 
tive, as President Eisenhower now has cause to 
realize. And if it were not for the political wisdom 
of the American people as a whole the difficulties 
arising from the possible antagonism between 
President and Congress could be overwhelming. 

It is the two-party system which makes it possi- 
ble for the White House and the Hill to be at logger- 
heads. But by keeping these parties relatively 
fluid, so that legislators cross party lines on almost 
every important vote in Congress, this defect in 
operation can be rendered innocuous. The two- 
party system has obvious mechanical advantages. 
Normally it gives power as well as responsibility to 
the party in office and is therefore much more satis- 
factory than the multi-party system, where the man 
with executive responsibility seldom has the parlia- 
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mentary support necessary to make his program 
prevail. For a case study of the damage that a 
system of multiple parties can cause we have only 
to look at France. 

Under certain circumstances, however, the two- 
party system can exhibit the same fundamental 
defect. This occurs whenever the executive cannot 
command a secure majority of the legislature, the 
weakness being especially pronounced if the legis- 
lature is actually under opposition control. In 
Great Britain the latter situation cannot arise, 
because a Prime Minister defeated in a vote of con- 
fidence must then resign. But under our Constitu- 
tion it is wholly possible to have the President and 
Congress frustrate each other. That unpleasant 
possibility is today no mere hypothetical danger. 

Party unity and discipline are important. Indeed 
there is no sense in having political parties unless 
the membership and leadership habitually act as a 
unit in the struggle to attain definable objectives. 
But the welfare of the nation as a whole is always 
superior to the political success of any party. It 
follows that on occasion, and the present is a good 
illustration, the bonds of party loyalty should be 
relaxed. Before casting his vote the really patriotic 
congressman will ask himself whether his country, 
rather than his party, will be the beneficiary. That 
attitude is of course the very opposite of an 
obstructive factionalism. 
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Fortunately the number of legislators who put 
principle above party, in both Senate and House, is 
considerable. The number of Democrats who will 
on occasion give the President support is certainly 
as great as the number of Republicans who will on 
occasion oppose him. This does not mean that the 
two-party system is failing. On the contrary it 
means that, with us, it possesses the necessary flexi- 
bility to survive conditions of maximum strain. 

A corollary of the two-party system may be ex- 
pressed as follows: When the opposition party is 
strong, it should also be tolerant; when it is weak, 
its criticism should be most vigorous. At first glance 
this rule of good government seems illogical and 
therefore is often ignored. But it is inherent in our 
system of balanced powers. An executive with over- 
whelming political power should be restrained by 
Congress, while an executive without a secure 
majority should not be rendered powerless. F.D.R. 
suffered from inadequate opposition, as Hoover 
before him suffered from too much. In both cases, 
nobody gained from this lack of balance. 

Like all who reach his eminent position, the pres- 
ent Speaker of the House has a deep understanding 
of our political system. He predicts that, despite 
symptoms to the contrary, Mr. Eisenhower will now 
obtain a record of legislative accomplishment better 
than any recent President. Joe Martin’s wish could 
be father to this thought. But he spoke as a student 
of politics, not as a politician, in voicing it. 
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if if weren’t 
for scales... 


Think of the confusion! 


Commerce would be baffling . . . like working blindfolded. 
How to barter the world’s goods? How to establish the proper 
ratio for product ingredients? How to facilitate shipping? 

It’s important to choose scales carefully. Fairbanks-Morse 

is the oldest and most respected name in scales—choose your 
scale from the broad Fairbanks-Morse line. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. _ 


>? FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


name worth remembering when you want the best 


SCALES + PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + RAIL CARS - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 
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Planned for efficiency! A conveyor carries 
washer parts up from the fourth floor . .. through 
the paint spray chamber ond drying oven in the 
Butler buildings ... then back to the fourth floor, 





Westinghouse builds 5th floor space 


for only *2$4 per square foot 


with BUTLER buildings” 






























100 feet above the street! Two Butler 
buildings, a 40’ x 120’ and a 40’ x 
80’ ... on the roof of a 4-story fac- 
tory building ... give Westinghouse 
8,000 sq. ft. of new production space, 
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says Chris Reining, Works Engineer, Electrical Appliance Division 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio 


** "¥You can be sure if it's Westing- 
house’ is backed by continuous effort to 
improve appliances,” says Mr. Reining. 
*‘And our decision to apply a special rust 
and corrosion-resistant primer coating to 
our automatic washers meant that we 
had to have additional production space. 
To’ get this space as economically as 
possible— without disrupting our manu- 
facturing efficiency—we had two Butler 
steel buildings erected on the roof of one 
of our 4-story factory buildings. 


“Our installation proves the complete 
adaptability of Butler buildings,’ Mr. 
Reining says. ““They have given us fifth 
floor production space for only $2.64 a sq. 
ft.—including building erection, insula- 
tion and lighting. 


“Butler’s post-free, truss-clear interior 
gives us the clear-span space we need for 
our spraying and drying equipment, 


Rigid-frame, all-steel construction gives 
us structural strength for our conveyor 
... does it without putting too much 
weight on the old building. It also 
furnishes good fire protection, which is 
especially important with inflammable 
thinner in the buildings. And even though 
the buildings are up where they’re ex- 
posed to summer heat and winter winds, 
the weather-tight Butler sheeting and 
rock wool-asbestos insulation keep them 
comfortable the year around.” 


See your Butler building dealer 
right away! He’ll show you Butler 
rigid-frame and bowstring-truss buildings 
—in widths, lengths, single and multiple 
installations—to fit your site and use. 
He'll help you with your plans... show 
you how you can make your building 
dollars go farther than ever. Write office 
nearest you for name of your dealer and 
more details by mail. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7456 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
956 Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


1056 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 56, Richmond, California 


ep, prow” Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment ¢ Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo, * Galesburg, Ill. - Richmond, Calif. - Birmingham, Alabama - Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HE UNITED STATES is moving into a new 
phase—the “long haul” epoch of powerful and 
expensive armed forces. 

These forces are being reduced in size and cost, 
true. In the opinion of some Democrats in Con- 
gress, they are being reduced too sharply and too 
soon. Even so they will be vastly greater than the 
country has ever maintained for long without a 
shooting war. 

President Eisenhower has two important aims. 
One is the maintenance of these forces within the 
nation’s ability to pay, and over an indefinite period 
—five, ten, 20, 50 years, or however long it may be 
necessary. The other aim, allied to the first, is 
continuance of the good life for Americans. 

What is new about the arms program, at least 
against the background of our history, is its endur- 
ing character. It will mean a different kind of 
United States than we have ever known in peace. 
It will also mean that the abnormal will become 
the normal. 

Says Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson: 

“The cost of maintaining an adequate defense 
will probably be high for many years. . . . It will be 
essential that the people learn to accept military 
service as a normal duty.” 

There is reason to believe that Americans not 
only are reconciled to such a program, but are 
heartily in favor of it. To such an extent have the 
Soviet leaders (certainly against their own inter- 
ests) changed a country whose traditions are all 
against large armed forces in peacetime, a country 
that has never been adequately prepared for the 
wars in which it has engaged, and which has repeat- 
edly reduced its strength once the cannon have 
ceased to boom. ‘ 

In this connection, a noteworthy thing has hap- 
pened with respect to Korea. For the first time in 
our history, cessation of fighting did not evoke the 
familiar cry of “Bring the boys back home.” Indeed, 
there has been some Democratic criticism of the 
President’s decision to withdraw two divisions from 
Korea. 

The Eisenhower long-haul program—which calls 
ultimately for a military establishment a little 
under 3,000,000 men—has been charted at a time 
when Washington, London and Paris are convinced 
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that the danger of open military aggression by 
Russia is much less than it was a year ago. Three 
reasons are cited for this—the growth of allied 
might, particularly in the 14 nation North Atlantic 
Treaty forces; the revolt in East Germany, with its 
hint of trouble for the red army behind the lines 
if war ever came; and the promises of Soviet 
leaders of better living conditions for the Russian 
masses, implying that there may be less emphasis 
on guns and more on butter. 

Nevertheless, according to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, the Russian danger still is 
“immense and persistent.” 

“This is no time for the free world to relax or 
weaken its own military capacity to defend and 
strike back,” Mr. Dulles told us recently at the 
National Press Club. 

“We are, however, at a time when we can usefully 
confront Soviet rulers with a demonstration of our 
capacity to do two things at once—i.e., to develop 
military power and to increase well being.” 


This is the big picture as the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration swings into its second year. Novel though 
it is in our peacetime history, it is a picture that 
easily becomes blurred in the tumult of Capitol 
Hill. The furor there makes for distraction, causes 
one to focus his attention on fragments of the whole. 

' Yet it would be well to keep in mind the direc- 

tion we are traveling in a military sense, for it 
promises to be a fateful voyage for the American 
Ship of State. 

Great phases or epochs of history are hard to 
grasp at the time they are unfolding. How many 
of us, for example, realized when it was happening 
that the United States was emerging as the most 
powerful and most influential nation in the world, 
the champion and hope of all peoples who wanted 
to be free. 

Those of us who were slow in seeing this new 
role for America at least had a good alibi. We were 
the first people in history to be catapulted into 
such a position almost against our will. The nations 
that wanted to be top dog—primarily Germany 
and Japan—didn’t have what it took. We did. 
However, we wanted to mind our own business, and 
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OF NATION'S BUSINESS had no ambition to be a 
global Colossus. 

[ Rp N as My own first intimation 

of what lay ahead for the 

United States came on May 

24, 1939. I was traveling as a reporter with the late 

King George VI and Queen (now Queen Mother) 

Elizabeth in their tour of Canada. War clouds 

were heavy over Europe, but it would be four 

months before Hitler would actually invade Poland. 

King George, stopping off in Winnipeg, made an 
extraordinary and prophetic speech. 

“For a long time in history,” he said, “it was the 
mind of Europe which led the march and fixed the 
aims of progress in the world. But the tide of inspi- 
ration is no longer running as it did in times gone 
by.” 

The moment had come, the British monarch 
said, when the Old World might well look to the 
New for hope and guidance. 

I was impressed by the King’s statement, natur- 
ally, since I had to write a news story about it; but 
I had no idea of its portent. It was only in retro- 
spect, when the United States was fighting in two 
major theaters of war and producing more than its 
friends and enemies combined, that I appreciated 
its true significance. 
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To get back to the Eisenhower arms program, it 
is certain that this is not going to go through Con- 
gress without a fight—or at least without an expla- 
nation that will pacify those who are now disturbed 
by the prospect of manpower cuts in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson argues that the 
United States cannot continue the costly military 
program inherited from the Truman Administra- 
tion, that to do so “would almost surely endanger 
the_economic health of the country.” 

The armed forces now total about 3,500,000. 

Even after they are trimmed in the next three 
years—to something under 3,000,000—they still 
will be about twice what we had just before Korea. 

What the cut means in dollar savings may be 
judged from official figures recently put out at the 
Pentagon. These show that each recruit costs 
the Army $5,800 in the first year and $5,200 a year 
thereafter. 

Thus a reduction of 100,000 men would mean a 
saving of $520,000,000 a year. 

But this is only part of the “new look” program. 
The other part has to do with new weapons, which 
are based on the baby A-bomb. These, it is con- 
tended, will give Uncle Sam “more bang for a buck.” 

In thinking about the new weapons, we have to 
get away from the notions most of us have had up 
until now about the atomic bomb and the hydrogen 
bomb. The A-bomb has been used only twice in 
warfare—on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Our think- 
ing about it, therefore, has continued in that pat- 
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tern—that is, as a weapon for destroying large 
cities or industrial and military centers. 

The baby A-bomb and atomic artillery are tacti- 
cal weapons, which would be used on the battlefield 
against concentrations of enemy troops as well as 
against other targets. Fired from the new atomic 
cannon or dropped from a fighter-bomber, it is con- 
tended, they would have a more devastating effect 
than regiments and regiments of old-fashioned 
artillery. 

Had we possessed and been able to use such 
weapons in the early days of the Korean war, or 
after the Chinese came down across the Yalu, the 
outcome might have been far different. 


President Eisenhower, it is understood, has told 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that they can count on 
using the new weapons in certain circumstances if 
there should be another Korea-type war. This, it 
is further understood, persuaded the chiefs to agree 
to the sharp cut in manpower over the next three 
years. 

The thinking so far is that we would never use 
the atomic weapons first, but only as a retaliatory 
measure. 

The Administration still has to convince some 
Democrats in Congress, notably Sen. Mike Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma, that the new weapons really 
can make up for the loss of manpower. The senator 
says he has to be shown, and he has asked for ex- 
haustive hearings on the “entire defense blueprint.” 

There is good evidence that the Truman Admin- 
istration, which sponsored the development of the 
baby A-bomb and A-artillery, expected that these 
would make possible a sharp cut in the defense 
budget. 

Indeed, the evidence is to be found in back issues 
of NATION’s BUSINESS. 

Former Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett, 
one of the ablest men ever to serve in the Pentagon, 
certainly counted on them to bring about a reduc- 
tion in manpower. So did the late Sen. Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut, chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, who looked forward to 
the day when an “atomic army” would get along 
with fewer riflemen, fewer artillerymen, fewer flame 
throwers, and so on. 

In this space, in April, 1952, NaTion’s BusINEss 
stated on good authority that the new weapons 
were expected to make it possible to “reduce the 
cost of defense from $50,000,000,000 to something 
like $35,000,000,000 a year.” 

History will decide whether the proposed cuts in 
manpower are too large or too early. The signifi- 
cant thing at the moment is that the “feast and 
famine” military policy is dead. The American 
people have at last sanctioned what Gen. George C. 
Marshall said long ago was an indispensable safe- 
guard for our country—‘an enduring posture of 
defense.” 
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Drawings based on high speed motion pictures show Nike's missile destroying a pilotiess bomber in test at the Army's White Sands Proving Ground, N. M. 





W. ing ed Victory ... product of telephone wizardry 


This is the story of NIKE (ny’key)—named ' 
after the Winged Goddess of Victory of 
ancient Greek mythology. 


But today’s Nike is no myth! It’s one 
of Uncle Sam’s most fantastic new de- 
fense weapons—proved in tests and now 
being delivered to the Army by Western 
Electric, maker of your Bell telephone. 


Nike is the first system in production for 
keeping anti-aircraft guided missiles un- 
der constant automatic control from the 
ground, enabling them to track down 
and destroy any existing type of plane, 
regardless of its speed, no matter how 
high it flies, what evasive action it takes. 


You'd find Nike’s brain filling several 
large vans with complex electronic equip- 
ment. Signaled by an air warning net 
that hostile planes are approaching, Nike 
picks up the target and tracks it elec- 
tronically. With incredible speed and 
accuracy, Nike pinpoints a plane’s posi- 
tion—tracks it relentlessly—tells when 





Inside central control van, these soldiers watch 
radarscopes as Nike automatically guides a mis- 
sile to its target. 


to launch the missile—follows the mis- 
sile’s flight—and guides it to the target 
at supersonic speed. Then... the kill! 


Such a weapon may seem wholly un- 
related to your familiar friend the tele- 
phone — which doesn’t look complex. 
But the telephone you hold in your hand 
is connected with a maze of intricate 
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mechanisms in which electronics plays 
a mighty part. 


Special skills and techniques developed 
jointly by Western Electric, manufac- 
turing unit of the Bell System, and Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, our teammate 
in creating the nation-wide telephone 
network, were just what were needed 
to transform Nike from an idea to a 
combat-ready reality. 


Working closely with Bell Laboratories, 
the Army, Douglas Aircraft (which is 
responsible for the missile itself), and 
with hundreds of sub-contractors, 
Western Electric has appliea its unique 
ability in electronic technology to pro- 
ducing a mighty weapon of defense. In 
this achievement, Western Electric — 





A Western Electric girl assembles one of the more 
than 300 “brain cells" that guide a Nike bat- 
tery's missiles. 


like all the Bell telephone companies 
— is continuing to carry out the Bell 
System’s guiding principle: “Service to 
the Nation in Peace and War.” 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Principal units of Nike anti-aircraft guided mis- 
sile system are shown here grouped in front of 
Western Electric test building. 
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One 


can do the work of three 






Time and again, in situations like yours, a 
Burroughs Sensimatic has tripled the volume 
and variety of accounting work an operator can 
ordinarily do. Your own bookkeeper, teamed 
with a Sensimatic, can give you the complete 
records you need—up-to-the-minute, depend- 
able records of each phase of your business. 

All this results from the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel .. . tailored to speed any combi- 
nation of accounting jobs you require. To 
change from job to job, just turn a knob! 


1 


with efficient mechanization 
of your accounting 
for just $17.41 a month 


When your system or requirements change, 
just change sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that! 


You'll find it very easy to apply complete 
Sensimatic accounting to your business . . . and 
for just $17.41* a month! Call the nearest 
Burroughs branch listed in the yellow pages of 
your telephone directory or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*Using average aepreciation rates 











ONE SENSIMATIC 
handles all these jobs : 


COST RECORDS « 


INVENTORY. CONTROL ¢ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE « GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS « PAYROLL 
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Burroughs ensimatic 


Accounting Machines 


Wherever there’s business there’s 
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By HERBERT HARRIS 





TRADE: 
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WE MUST not let our hopes for success of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for an atomic pool for peace divert our 
attention from the way the Kremlin is working around 
the clock to expand Russia’s foreign trade. This trade is 
triggered to be a more immediate peril to our national 
security than thermonuclear advances in the USSR. 

To be sure, Soviet rulers are not hampered by 
scruples about unleashing atomic destruction against 
us, without warning, by air or sea. But they are not 
fools nor visibly afflicted with suicidal mania. As long 
as our retaliatory power exceeds whatever can be 
flung against us, they are not likely to risk extinction. 

This does not mean that the danger of global and 
absolute war has disappeared, but only that it has 
receded temporarily while the Kremlin, as never be- 
fore, looks to trade to serve these purposes: 

1. To hurry the industrial, atomic and other mili- 
tary build-up of the entire communist bloc, from the 
Elbe to the Yangstze, by buying a vast amount of stra- 
tegic goods now banned by the West. 

2. To conquer Western Europe and other economic 
sectors of the free world by getting them to depend on 
trade with the communist alignment to such an extent 
that, once enmeshed, they could never shake loose with- 
out inviting a slump. 

3. To use all such dependence as entering wedge for 
diplomatic and propaganda pressures to soften up na- 
tions for ultimate ingestion into the communist sphere. 

4. To shatter the plan for a European Defense Com- 
munity, and to split NATO by severing our economic 
links with our allies, forcing them to turn increasingly 
eastward for economic sustenance. 

5. To precipitate depression in the U. S. by batter- 
ing down our combined export and import business 
from its present roughly ten per cent of our economic 
activity to practically nothing. 

6. To preclude our ready access to raw materials by 
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engrossing output in Asia and other areas, and condi- 
tioning them to rely on communist aid for industrial 
development. 

Already the Kremlin’s trade offensive, the pattern of 
which has been emerging over the past 18 months, 
has scored solid gains. In 1951, for example, the USSR 
had only seven trade agreements with noncommunist 
countries; today it has 13, with five others pending. 

They contain new and startling features, all busi- 
nesslike. They are designed to correct conditions 
which led to widespread complaints that the Soviet 
Union’s deliveries are late, its prices high, its goods 
flawed, its payments slow. 

The Kremlin is writing its new trade pacts to set up 
joint commissions of six men, three from the USSR, 
and three from the party of the second part. They see 
to it that shipments arrive on time, that merchandise 
meets specifications, that barter deals are mutually 
satisfactory, that bills are met promptly in currency 
often based on parity with gold. 

Even more important, these trade compacts disclose 
a drastic change in the kind of commodity that the 
USSR is willing to sell. Previously in trading with 
the noncommunist world it has, on the whole, confined 
its exports to grains, ores, timber, furs, and caviar in 
return mainly for finished manufactures, notably heavy 
equipment, together with various metals and fibers. 

Today, however, Russia is starting to buy, in ever 
larger quantity, such consumer items as port, razor 
blades, butter, tobacco, textiles, and staple yarns. Most 
surprising of all is the fact that it is listing for export 
an impressive array of its own industrial products, from 
axles to sewing machines. 

The $200,000,000 trade agreement concluded last 
August between Argentina and the USSR typifies the 
change in Soviet foreign commerce. From Argentina, 
the USSR is to obtain 5,000 tons of canned meats, 

5,000 tons of lamb and mutton, 3,000 tons of pork, 
3,000 tons of cheese, 1,500 tons of lard, 14,000 tons of 
cattle hides, and 3,000 tons of sheepskins along with 
more customary purchases such as 20,000 tons of wool 
and 15,000 tons of quebracho extract. 

From Russia, Argentina is to receive, among other 
things, 60,000 tons of steel rails and accessories, 40,000 
tons of oil pipeline, 28,000 tons of iron plate, 20,000 
tons of pig iron, 500,000 tons of crude petroleum, $500,- 
000 worth of precision instruments, $1,200,000 worth 





of tool steels and allied metallurgical products and, 
under a special grant of Soviet credits for deferred 
financing, $30,000,000 worth of tractors, harvesters, 
combines, and equipment for coal mining and electrical 
power installations. 

In all parts of South America, the USSR-Argentina 
agreement has had a contagious effect, arousing great 
expectations. Soon after its terms were announced, for 
instance, the plaintive tones of member Aliomar 
Baleerio arose in Brazil’s Congress. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I don’t wish to discuss an 
ideological problem here. . . . I am an adversary of the 
communists. . . . However, Mr. President, money and 
business have no ideology. Making money has nothing 
to do with the political ideas of any people. .. . Now 
for us to close our trade to the Eastern European 
market at a time when our country has mountains of 
products considered unsalable, I regard as a policy 
of suicide.” 

In this he was echoing sentiments previously ex- 
pressed by conservative leaders of cabinets, parlia- 
ments and business federations in London and Man- 
chester, Bonn and Duesseldorf, Paris and Lyons, 
Tokyo and Osaka, New Delhi and Calcutta. 

As a clincher to his argument, Mr. Baleerio inserted 
into the Record the text of articles from the influential 
Diario de Noticias; their gist was to urge Brazil to 
emulate Argentina’s “traditionally realistic” example 
since “behind the Iron Curtain there exists . . . a virgin 
field . . . a market for cotton, cacao, rice, vegetable oils, 
sisal in return for machinery, coal, motors, trucks. . . .” 

Five days later the Brazilian government’s expert 
on foreign trade was on his way to Moscow with in- 
structions to bring back workable arrangements for 
thawing Brazil’s freeze on trade with the Soviet Union. 

“We intend,” says Malenkov, “to pursue still more 
persistently the policy of developing trade between the 
Soviet Union and foreign states.” 

In carrying out this aim, the Soviet Permanent Com- 
mittee on International Trade coordinates the work of 
trade delegations and commercial attaches in embassies 
and consulates to alert it as to where it can wangle 
deals that will give the USSR the best of the bargain. 

But to the Kremlin, economic advantage is not 
enough. Every transaction has to be a package that 
brings supplementary gains, political, psychological, 
and military. Hence the committee often borrows the 


TYPIFYING SOVIET trade agreements, this erchange has aroused much interest 


RUSSIA 
60,000 tons of steel rails 


40,000 tons of oil pipeline 


ARGENTINA 


5,000 tons of canned meats 





28,000 tons of iron plate 


20,000 tons of pig iron 


6 5,000 tons of lamb and mutton 
3,000 tons of pork 


3,000 tons of cheese 





500,000 tons of crude oil 

$500,000 worth of precision instruments 
$1,200,000 worth of too! steels 
$30,000,000 worth of farm machines 


and equipment for coal mining 





and electrical power 
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1,500 tons of lard 

14,000 tons of cattle hides 
3,000 tons of sheepskins 
and more usual purchases 


20,000 tons of wool 





15,000 tons of quebracho extract 
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THESE ARE REPRESENTATIVES of “business circles in the USSR and India” 
meeting in Moscow. In New Delhi the Kremlin’s ambassador recently offered Russian 


help in putting up new plants and modernizing old ones, aid which Nehru declined 


most highly placed Soviet envoys to act as its own 
roving agents. Last February, for example, Alexander 
Semyonov, the USSR’s trickiest, most peripatetic 
diplomat (he organized the atom spy ring in Canada) 
was dispatched to Stockholm to scout Soviet “oppor- 
tunities” in Sweden. He discovered that Swedish in- 
dustrialists were worried about loss of markets (mainly 
to the Germans, British and Belgians) for steel, ma- 
chinery, and hardware, and were especially concerned 
about what the Iron and Steel Community (Schuman 
Plan) was doing to undercut the sale of Swedish hot 
rolled steel in Europe. 

Semyonov held many conversations with govern- 
ment and business spokesmen. 

He invariably asked if, in view of NATO planes 
based in Norway, Sweden’s traditional neutrality 
extended to the air. Quite as invariably he was told 
that “neutrality is indivisible.” 

Pleased with such answers, he would pull out of his 
pocket a tentative shopping list which showed that the 
USSR would buy high-grade steels, machine tools, 
railroad, electrical and mechanical equipment. He also 
pledged that any balance in Sweden’s favor would be 
settled in “good gold currency.” 

When on April 9, 1953, the Swedish-Soviet Trade 
Protocol was duly signed it included Soviet authoriza- 
tions for $3,000,000 worth of drilling machines and 
parts, $1,000,000 in iron and steel fittings, 1,100 tons 
of tool steels, 100 tons of “silvery steel’ for high-speed 
lathes, 1,000 tons of steel for drills, 300 tons of band- 
iron and steel, cold rolled, and so forth. 

Curiously, the “protocol” did not mention ball and 
roller bearings that the USSR had been importing 
heavily from Sweden throughout the preceding year. 
This omission was played up by the Western European 
press as a portent that the USSR was slackening its 
armaments pace, since Swedish bearings were largely 
destined for military production. 

But as soon as the Kremlin had wrung from such 
“dope story” speculations all the favorable public 
opinion that was possible, a supplementary clause was 
quietly added to the protocol. It called for bearings 
as usual. 

From Sweden Semyonov went to Finland which, 
despite valiant efforts, has been drawn ever more 
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deeply toward economic thralldom to the USSR. The 
Finns are conscious of the leverage the Soviet expects 
from its techniques of trade penetration. 

When the USSR defeated the Finns again in World 
War II, it imposed $300,000,000 in reparations. But 
the Finns were not permitted to pay with their usual 
wood products, or in money. The Kremlin specified 
that the Finns, who until late 1945 had practically no 
heavy industry, must atone in the form of railroad 
locomotives and other rolling stock, in trucks, tankers, 
saw mill and electric power facilities, and floating 
docks. 

Although 65 per cent of these products had never 
been made in Finland, the USSR warned that they 
had to be delivered within eight years. 

The Finns borrowed $200,000,000 from the U. S. 
and Sweden and almost from scratch sweated into 
existence the necessary plants and skills. But when in 
September, 1952, they had complied with the last 
penalty exacted by the USSR, they found themselves 
in trouble: Their new heavy industry could not com- 
pete successfully in the free world market, largely 
because it was geared to the Soviet pattern of 
production. 

Despite higher prices, the USSR obligingly bought. 
Lacking alternatives, the Finns have been dragged 
further into the Soviet iron hoop of trade, with the 
result that the USSR which in 1938 absorbed only three 
per cent of Finland’s exports now takes 28 per cent 
and is not reluctant to crack the whip of the power it 
thus wields over the Finnish economy. 

To prevent the Finns from breaking out of its 
strangle hold, the USSR halted their attempts to 
re-export Soviet grain as a way of opening up new trad- 
ing contracts. Last spring Semyonov exploited the 
ever present threat of Soviet trade reprisals (cancella- 
tion of orders could gut Finnish solvency) to put 
through a scheme which the USSR Ministry of De- 
fense has wanted for some time. He obtained revision 
of the Soviet-Finnish Mutual Assistance Pact of 1948 
so as to permit the Red Air Force to station fighter 
planes and antiaircraft units along the Finnish- 
Norwegian border, if, in the event of war, Finland 
should be unable to protect itself in the air. While under 
this most recent concession, (Continued on page 76) 
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NEW USES 


SPUR 


ALUMINUM’S 


GROWTH 


Avuminum makers—who multi- 
plied national capacity six times 
during World War II, then doubled 
the 1949 production after fighting 
started in Korea—refuse to place 
any limit whatever on the future use 
of their light, bright metal. 

Miracles are commonplace in 
aluminum’s brief past. Hence indus- 
try leaders see no reason to doubt 
the magic of its future. 

Aluminum’s 16 U.S. smelters last 
year hit a 2,500,000,000 pound pro- 
duction clip. They plan to make 3,- 
000,000,000 pounds this year. As 
soon as near-future construction is 
completed, U. S. aluminum capac- 
ity will go on up to 3,500,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Despite temporary softening of 
demand as defense and stockpile 
needs go down, producers confi- 
dently expect the American market 
to gulp it all. 

The reason: new uses. 

This, plus expansion of present 
uses, prompted the President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission to pro- 
phesy a 7,200,000,000 pound annual 
consumption by 1975. 


A century ago aluminum was prac- 
tically in a class with semiprecious 
gems. 

The price was $545 a pound. 

It was $8 a pound in 1886 when a 
young Oberlin College graduate, 
Charles Martin Hall, discovered the 
low cost electrolytic process still 
used to separate pure aluminum 
from its ores. 

He founded the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, poured salable 
metal on Thanksgiving Day, 1888, 
and halved the price. 
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Today aluminurn sells for 20 cents 
a pound. 

In 1938 aluminum production in 
the United States totaled 286,882,- 
000 pounds. Requirements for 
World War II forced a sixfold expan- 
sion. The peak was reached in 1943 
when 1,840,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num were made in this country. 

At the end of hostilities, however, 
production began to drop as high- 
cost marginal smelters were put out 
of operation. By 1949 U. S. capacity 
had settled at 1,206,924,000 pounds. 
After the North Koreans pushed 
across the thirty-eighth parallel, de- 
mands of United Nations forces and 
other uses called for another surge 
in production. Output doubled. 

Thus today the aluminum indus- 
try is producing almost ten times as 
much as was made just 15 years ago. 

Three integrated U. S. companies 
—with $1,000,000,000 worth of plant 
and equipment and 90,000 employes 
—make virgin or so-called primary 
aluminum. They are the Aluminum 
Company of America (Alcoa), with 
seven smelters, Reynolds Metals 
Company, with six, and the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, with three. 

Eighty-six firms produce second- 
ary aluminum from purchased scrap, 
and turn out approximately one 
fourth as much metal as the primary 
output. Other firms also are plan- 
ning to enter the field. 

Anaconda Aluminum, a subsidi- 
ary of the famous copper company, 
has begun building a 100,000,000 
pound smelter in Montana. The 

Harvey Machine Company, already 
a big fabricator, plans a 108,000,000 
pound smelter at The Dalles, Ore. 
Government, which had aluminum 


under heavy control wraps through- 
out the Korean fighting, has certified 
Olin Industries, Inc., of California, 
and the Wheland Company in Chat- 
tanooga to build aluminum plants. 

Once produced, both virgin and 
secondary aluminum go into the 
hands of 21,949 product manufac- 
turers, according to the latest sur- 
veys of Modern Metals, a light- 
metals trade publication. Of these 
plants, 15,280 make finished or end 
products; 4,050 make semifinished 
items such as shapes, extrusions, 
girders, and so on. The remaining 
2,619 are die casters and foundries. 

Unlike other metals, aluminum is 
not made directly from its basic ore, 
called bauxite, a colorful clay con- 
taining varying amounts of pure 
metal. An intermediate chemical 
process refines bauxite into a much 
purer substance called alumina, com- 
posed almost entirely of oxygen and 
pure aluminum. Alumina, in turn, is 
reduced to metal by the application 
of great quantities of electric power, 
which melts the purified alumina 
and separates metal from oxygen and 
dross. 

Approximately ten kilowatt-hours 
of electric power are required to 
make a pound of aluminum. Power 
used by one of the largest companies 
alone would service a city the size of 
Chicago. 


Location of its ore and of iow-cost 
power sources dictate a far-flung 
geography for the aluminum indus- 
try. America has some bauxite. But 
the major portion of U. S. aluminum 
production begins with a sea voyage 
of 1,000 miles or more from the 
Caribbean islands and from South 
America. Aluminum pig is made 
mostly in the South and Northwest. 

While pig must be made where 
power is available at lowest prices, 
fabricating plants must be near con- 
sumer markets. Mills, totaling 33 
units, form a network covering 18 
states. 

Until 1940 Alcoa was the sole pro- 
ducer of virgin aluminum in this 
country. Reynolds Metals, then a 
foil manufacturer and fabricator, got 
into the business the following year. 
Demands of World War II brought 
great increases in production and 
soon after the war Henry J. Kaiser 
became the third producer. Korean 
fighting forced additional expansion. 
For that emergency producers in- 
vested about $760,000,000 for addi- 
tional capacity. 

Competition is vigorous with only 
three primary producers in the busi- 
ness. This picture is now changing 
rapidly as four challengers—Ana- 
conda Aluminum, Harvey Machine 
Company, Olin Industries, and the 
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Wheland Company—move in on the 
field. 

Plenty of reasons account for 
aluminum’s current expansion as 
well as for the industry’s bright out- 
look toward the years and competi- 
tion ahead. Not the least of these 
reasons is an effervescent mania for 
new uses and greater sales which 
seems to grip permanently everyone 
even remotely associated with 
aluminum. This pervading vim has 
accomplished some astonishing re- 
sults. 


Aluminum has moved into the rich 
architectural market with exterior 
walls for buildings, floors, inside wir- 
ing and piping. Alcoa proclaimed 
this conquest last year in a 30-story 
Pittsburgh home office made largely 
of aluminum. 

Reynolds has cracked the home 
and hobby “do it yourself” market. 
Sparkling display stands in hard- 
ware stores from coast to coast offer 
the home handicrafter rods, bars, 
sheet, tubing and angles in a variety 
of sizes and shapes. Brochures and 
advertising notify customers that 
they can use wood carpentry tools on 
aluminum with no fear of injury. 
Free instruction books admonish 
home craftsmen to make everything 
from simple gadgets to aluminum 
furniture and storm windows. 

Most big manufacturers of build- 
ing hardware now offer aluminum 
lines for home use. 

National defense, as well as in- 
dustry, is part of the current sweep 
to light metals. In the military, 
heavy emphasis rests now on mobil- 
ity—which in this age means move- 
ment of troops, weapons and equip- 
ment by air. These operations, in 
turn, place a compelling premium on 
weight. Aluminum-body Jeeps are 
undergoing field tests. If they work 
out well—and industry spokesmen 
say they will—Air Force planes can 
soon pack several of these busy little 
vehicles in the cargo hold and take 
off. 

Large quantities of aluminum are 
beginning to go into military ex- 
pendables such as guided missiles 
and rockets. The trend toward light- 
weight, recoilless artillery, such as 
the Bazooka and many heavier field 
pieces, will henceforth take sizable 
bites out of the national aluminum 
production. 

Aluminum is finding more and 
more applications in naval ship- 
building—not to speak of such items 
as 3,000,000 pounds used in the new 
superliner SS United States, a troop 
carrier if war should come. In the 
1954 navy construction program an 
attack aircraft carrier will use 420,- 
000 pounds of aluminum; a mine 


sweeper and a mine hunter will 
utilize 150,000 pounds each. Im- 
portant tonnages will go into smaller 
craft. 

Big new aluminum increases loom 
in transportation. Advent of the 
“piggy back” cargo trailers that 
move on railway cars over long 
hauls, then hook behind trucks for 
short haul feeder and delivery trips, 
will eat up huge quantities of metal. 

Despite prodigious extension of 
aluminum uses in the recent past, 
the industry’s most ardent disciples 
consider several big potential mar- 
kets as yet largely untapped. The 
metal container field, for example, 
could consume a large portion of to- 
day’s output. 

Irving W. Wilson, Alcoa’s presi- 
dent, foresees the day when each of 
the 6,000,000 cars turned out yearly 
by the automobile builders will 
pack 400 pounds of aluminum in its 
innards. The average auto today 
contains about 30 pounds. 

Producers say they have just be- 
gun to scratch the surface with 
aluminum sales to the construction 
industry. They anticipate tremend- 
ous expansion in the use of light, 
mobile aluminum irrigation pipe, a 
relatively new product. Meanwhile, 
such old stand-bys as aluminum 
sheets and foil, power lines, and 
rolled, forged and cast airplane parts 
continue to consume metal in enorm- 
ous amounts. 


Industry spokesmen note expand- 
ing uses for highway signs and mark- 
ers. On the farm, besides irrigation 
pipe, more general use of aluminum 
in farm equipment is expected. 
There'll be more in clocks, timers, 
indicators and similar devices, too, 
aluminum men say. 

New alloys recently developed will 
place more aluminum in jet engines. 
In printing, greater use already has 
been made in the use of aluminum 
for printing plates. 

Despite the march of aluminum 
production in America, there is no 
danger of exhausting the supply. 
Bauxite reserves in the Caribbean 
islands and South America are 
plentiful, and American holdings in 
these areas are extensive. 

Alcoa’s South American bauxite is 
centered in Netherlands Guiana with 
additional acreage under lease in the 
Dominican Republic. Reynolds 
owns bauxite mines in Jamaica, Brit- 
ish Guiana, and Haiti. 

Kaiser Aluminum has a $12,000,- 
000 bauxite mining operation in 
Jamaica, and supplements this sup- 
ply with contract-purchased ore in 
other Caribbean and South Ameri- 
can areas. 

The bauxite sources in Arkansas 
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and Alabama are far from inconsid- 
erable. Geologists estimate these re- 
serves alone would give the United 
States nearly ten years of production 
at last year’s rate. 

There are two real worries in the 
U. S. aluminum picture today: the 
growing scarcity of low-cost power 
for smelting, and formidable compe- 
tition that is growing across the 
border in Canada. 

Power is the key to both hazards, 
and the equation is simple. For 
aluminum, low or at least moderate 
cost power in massive quantities is 
an utter necessity. Otherwise pro- 
duction costs must rise. 


The Aluminum Company of 
Canada, known as Alcan, with al- 
most limitless resources for cheap 
hydroelectric power, can cut deeply 
into the American market if the price 
of aluminum should rise sharply in 
the United States. Alcan is currently 
producing a little more than 1,000,- 
000,000. pounds of metal a year, and 
building a new production giant at 
Kitimat in British Columbia that 
will increase this figure by 180,000,- 
000 pounds when operations begin 
next fall. 

Ultimately Kitimat will double 
Canada’s current aluminum produc- 
tion. 

American producers seem not un- 
duly perturbed by this challenge. 
Firm power contracts of established 
producers still have a good while to 
run; they have turned to natural gas 
to augment older steam and hydro- 
electric sources. And who knows? 
Industry soon may be generating 
cheap power with atomic energy. 


END 
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STUDENTS’ VIEW OF THE 


MARY MILES, 16, is a senior at the George Mason 
Junior-Senior High School in Falls Church, Va. 

Some 375 students were enrolled in Mary’s school 
when it opened in 1952. The enrolment has jumped 
to more than 500 today—may reach 700 by next fall. 
Approximately 1,000 students are expected by 1960. 

A recently completed wing is relieving congestion 
at George Mason, but additional classrooms will be 
needed within the next few years. 

Today’s seniors were born in the depression years 
when the birth rate was unusually low. In 1937, the 
year Mary was born, only 2,400,000 births were re- 
corded in the United States. That’s a record low for 
recent years. But school construction also was low in 
the *30’s and early ’40’s, helping to produce current 
crowding. 

Only ten per cent of the boys and girls in the age 
group 14-17 were enrolled in secondary schools in 
1900. Now more than 80 per cent are in high school, 
and an increasingly greater number of them are com- 
pleting high school and going on to college. 
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SCHOOL CRISIS 


MICHAEL HAVENS, 11, is in the fifth grade at Dunn- 
Loring School in Fairfax County, Va. 

Michael’s school is crowded, too. His class meets 
in the school library, or, to be more precise, in what 
was the school library. The library books were moved 
to the school clinic—and the clinic equipment was 
moved out. 

There’s a new wing at Dunn-Loring. But it isn’t 
big enough. Michael’s school is still crowded and will 
be more crowded next year—and the year after next, 
unless more rooms are added. 

Michael was one of 3,000,000 children born in 194? 
—600,000 more than were born in 1937. On the basis 
of 30 children per classroom, this 600,000 increase 
means that, when Michael becomes a high school senior 
in 1960, his classmates will fill some 20,000 more rooms 
than Mary’s class fills today. 

The national birth rate began a sharp upward climb 
in 1942. 

Also World War II brought a decided increase in 
the number of U. S. marriages. 
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JODY ANN SHRINER, 6, is in the first grade at St. 
James School in Falls Church, Va. 

Her class of 54 pupils goes to school in the morning 
only—because another group of first graders must use 
the classroom in the afternoon. About 600,000 Ameri- 
can school children are on double shifts today because 
of the classroom and teacher shortage. 

Jody Ann attends a parochial school. (The space 
problem affects all the nation’s schools, parochial, pri- 
vate and public. ) 

There were 3,800,000 births in 1947, the year Jody 
Ann was born. That’s 800,000 more than 1942. When 
Jody Ann’s class reaches the fifth grade in 1957 we 
will need 27,000 more fifth grade rooms than are 
available now, and 27,000 more fifth grade teachers. 

This generation proved the “vital statistics” experts 
wrong in predicting that total annual births would 
taper off. They were wrong a second time in predicting 
that the birth figure would never again reach such 
heights. Despite a slight dip in 1948-49-50, the total 
rocketed upward again in 1951 and is still climbing. 
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EDWARD BURKS 


MARY BETH FOSTER, shown with her mother, Mrs. 
Car] Foster, of Pimmit Hills, Va., is only 10 months old. 

Mary Beth won’t be going to school for five or six 
years but, when she does enter first grade, her mother 
hopes that the facilities will be better than those 
which greeted Jody Ann. 

The experts who said the 1947 birth total would 
never be surpassed and probably never equalled are 
really red-faced about Mary Beth’s generation. The 
birth total in 1953 was about 4,000,000. 

In our public, private and parochial schools today 
are 34,233,700 children. Of this number 26,931,300 are 
enrolled in elementary schools, 7,302,400 in secondary 
schools. 

Since 1945 the nation’s public school enrolments 
alone have increased by almost 8,000,000. Enrolments 
will increase by more than 1,000,000 each year for at 
least the next six years. 

There, in brief, is our school problem—a growing 
number of students in need of more and more class- 
rooms, teachers and other facilities. 


the problem affects American business. . . 
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WE MUST produce 425,000 more classrooms by 
1960 to match soaring enrolments and replace obsolete 
school buildings. The National Education Association 
says that in 1954 alone we need 150,000 more teachers. 

These deficiencies are nationwide. Urban school 
systems in all but one state report to the NEA that 
they need additional elementary school classrooms this 
year. Forty-one states tell of a pressing need for more 
high school classrooms. 

The space problem persists despite the fact that 
U. S. communities are building classrooms at a rate 
of 50,000 a year, spending more than $2,000,000,000 
annually for public, private and parochial school con- 
struction. Yet rising enrolments and decay of existing 
facilities constantly maintain the gap between what we 
have and what we need. 

Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the NEA, 
explains this gap: 

“For decades we have tried to get by with fewer 
buildings than we really need, until now we face a 
massive school building deficit ($5,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to NEA research). Today the double impact 
of growing enrolment and 25 years of neglect is fall- 
ing upon our elementary school children. An increas- 
ing number of pupils are being deprived of much of 
the individual attention which is due them.” 

Dr. Carr exhibits letters from mothers of school-age 
children, mothers who are incensed over the obsoles- 
cent condition of the buildings in which their young 
are crowded 40 and 50 to a classroom, far beyond the 
25-30 maximum prescribed for effective teaching. 

There are numerous steps which the individual busi- 
nessman and local businessmen’s associations can take 
to help avert the disaster threatening our schools. 

For one thing, laymen should help teachers obtain 
higher salaries, improved tenure and retirement laws, 
adequate leave of absence regulations, lighter teacher 
loads. Support of local bond issues for school facility 
improvements also is important. 

The need for improving teacher pay is obvious from 
a look at the record. The teacher in an average public 
elementary school draws a yearly salary of approxi- 
mately $3,400. An instructor in the average high school 
has an income of about $3,900 a year. 

Some 75,000 persons leave the teaching profession 
every year and there is little doubt that low pay, over- 
crowded classrooms and heavy extracurricular com- 
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munity demands on the teacher’s time speed the depar- 
ture of many of them. 

Moreover, there is a downward trend in the number 
of men and women enrolling in teachers’ colleges. Fac- 
tors blamed for this slump include competition for 
manpower arising from expanding industries and gov- 
ernmental services, and the personnel demands of the 
military forces. 

The number of graduates from our teacher-training 
institutions prepared to teach in high schools declined 
from 87,000 in 1950 to only 55,000 last year. This dip is 
accentuated in such crucial areas as mathematics and 
science. Graduates prepared to teach biology, chem- 
istry, physics and general science dropped from 9,096 
in 1950 to 4,665 in 1953. 

In some areas the bars of qualification for teaching 
have been lowered to allow persons with substandard 
certificates to instruct on an emergency basis. The 
number of teachers holding substandard certificates has 
increased sharply since 1940 and this year it is esti- 
mated that one teacher in 15 is in this category. 

Shrinking sources of teacher supply constitute an 
extremely acute problem in elementary schools now 
awash with record enrolments. The rising crest of en- 
rolments will engulf our secondary schools by 1956-57. 

Laymen should work closely with their district 
school boards to determine accurately the needs of 
their schools and the size of the teacher load. Empha- 
sizing the attractive features of teaching as a profession 
is another recommendation. In addition, businessmen 
often are in a position where they can persuade people 
to enter the profession. 

The results of a national survey conducted by 
NATION’s BUSINESS in 1951 indicate the scope of this 
potential influence. One aim of the survey was to deter- 
mine the extent to which businessmen participate in 
activities of school boards in incorporated communities 
of from 2,500 to 25,000 population. In two fifths of 
the communities responding to the poll businessmen 
made up the entire membership of the boards. 

The future of business and education is a common 
future. If our schools are permitted to deteriorate, 
their human product will be commensurately inferior. 
Modern business, looking to American schools for the 
graduates who must fill the demand for high caliber 
administrative and technical personnel, simply can- 
not afford such a decline. END 
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NEW METHODS HELP 
CLEANERS SET RECORD 


Tae TEXTILE mainte- 
nance industry—one of the nation’s largest service in- 
dustries, with 45,000 plants and 700,000 employes— 
enjoyed a record year in 1953. Its sales were well above 
the $3,000,000,000 mark. 

This is a 300 per cent increase in volume since 1941 
and behind it is the steady uptrend in dry cleaning 
sales. They climbed from $371,000,000 in 1939 to an 
estimated $1,500,000,000 last year. 

Family laundry sales, on the other hand, rose only 
a few per cent above 1952’s $900,000,000 level, accord- 
ing to the American Institute of Laundering. The rise 
in home washer sales limited the increase. 

The country’s linen suppliers enjoyed a banner year. 
Their rental sales to food service establishments, hotels, 
stores, and offices were nearly 50 per cent above the 
$238,000,000 reported in the 1948 United States Census 
of Business. Rug cleaning plants, diaper supply com- 
panies, and increasing numbers of industrial uniform 
supply firms accounted for another $150,000,000 sales 
last year, moderately above the 1952 mark. 

Including the value of services rendered by institu- 
tional laundries—approximately $300,000,000—total 
industry sales were near the $3,250,000,000 mark, an 
all-time high. Every indication points to a continued 
advance, barring severe economic dislocations. 

One of the reasons for this optimism is the develop- 
ment of one-stop, combination textile maintenance 
service. Although a few plants have always offered 
laundry and dry cleaning services plus related side 
lines, this profitable supermarket concept did not gain 
widespread acceptance until the end of World War 
II. Then laundries were faced with increased sales re- 
sistance brought on by the uptrend in home laundering. 

Laundry owners sought to boost volume by offering 
not only dry cleaning services but linen rental to home 
and industry, and dozens of other dollar-fetching side 
lines such as hat renovating, fur storage, fur glazing, 
rug and upholstery cleaning, leather and suede clean- 
ing, waterproofing, mothproofing, and even toy laun- 
dering. Not to be outdone by the laundrymen, dry 
cleaners jumped on the combination trend bandwagon, 
offered a variety of laundry services plus the same 
textile maintenance specialties. 

Today 75 per cent of the American Institute of 
Laundering’s 4,000 members operate dry cleaning de- 
partments and at least one third of the members of 
the National Institute of Drycleaning offer launder- 
ing services. 

The industry is also making important progress from 
the standpoint of production. A plant owner can now 
purchase a package dry cleaning unit that automati- 
cally feeds supplies into the washwheel, washes, rinses, 
extracts, dries and reclaims the solvent. 

Both N.I.D. and A.LL. are experimenting with 
supersonic cleaning devices. Though not yet commer- 
cially feasible the application of sound waves may some 
day revolutionize laundry and dry cleaning production 
techniques. Newly perfected electronic control of the 
moisture in a solvent has permitted the near elimina- 
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tion of several costly processing steps in the dry clean- 
ing operation. 

Extensive use of monorail systems and belt con- 
veyers are helping to cut high—50 per cent of sales— 
labor costs. In Jersey City’s Brunswick Laundry a 
recently installed workflow system in the dry cleaning 
department cut processing time in half, saved 30 per 
cent in floor space, added greatly to profits. 

Intelligent personnel policies are also being estab- 
lished in this trade where less than one per cent of all 
firms employ psychological or manual dexterity tests. 
An outstanding example of personnel progress is the 
Elite Laundry and Drycleaning Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the first textile maintenance plants 
to make extensive use of testing, morale surveys and 
scientific interviewing techniques. Within the past 
seven years Elite slashed turnover from more than 100 
per cent to less than 50 per cent a year. 

One area in which the industry has kept up with 
the times is advertising and sales promotion. New 
York’s giant 20 plant, $18,000,000 Consolidated 
Laundries Corporation is doing an outstanding job in 
this respect. The corporation uses radio and television 
shows, newspaper ads, bundle inserts, telephone solici- 
tation, door-to-door canvassers, and routemen and 
customer contests to promote business. 

Smaller outfits are promoting business, too. Mother’s 
Friend Laundry, St. Paul, boosted sales by 200 per 
cent within six months by the simple expedient of offer- 
ing patrons free coffee and shoe shines. The Puritan 
Laundry in Omaha, Neb., increased high-profit shirt 
sales by 25 per cent in a year’s time. It offered to 
launder nine shirts free and clean a suit without charge 
for every shirt returned with a button missing or a 
French cuff folded improperly. After processing 900,- 
000 shirts the company only had to launder 99 free 
of charge. 

Other progressive plant owners are building drive- 
ins, offering curb service, quick service, and low-priced 
specials such as a pillowcase full of filatwork for $1.50. 

The nation’s 10,000 “self-service” laundromats— 
once considered an industry unto themselves—are de- 
veloping into small neighborhood textile maintenance 
plants. The Institute of Laundering estimates that 40 
per cent now have commercial-sized washers. Increas- 
ing numbers are adding small flatwork ironers, shirt 
units and dry cleaning equipment. Nearly all of these 
plants lend a hand in processing the wash. In fact, states 
A.LL., only four per cent of the automatic laundries 
are really “self-service.” These small plants accounted 
for at least $150,000,000 of industry sales last year. 

The transition from self-service to small neighbor- 
hood commercial plants is one of the major trends in 
the industry today. Equally significant is the growth 
of the medium-sized suburban plant reflecting the 35 
per cent increase of suburban population from 1940 to 
1950. By thus discerning consumer needs and then 
supplying those needs, the textile maintenance indus- 
try is insuring for itself continued growth. END 

—BERNARD LANDIS 
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everything but ideas 


& The refrigerated warehouse industry is growing rapidly 


—not only in the amount of space but also the variety of 


items stored. Today you're as likely to stumble over a bud- 


ding cherry tree or an auto battery as you are a “longhorn” 


of Wisconsin cheese or a bale of hops 


By SIDNEY SHALETT 


THE REFRIGERATED ware- 
house industry, which has been 
growing at a rate of more than 7,000,- 
000 cubic feet a year into the cold 
but enviable role of home freezer to 
the nation, is a business with as many 
facets as the great Kohinoor dia- 
mond. A good illustration of the 
complexities peculiar to the indus- 
try is the Case of the Curiously Con- 
fused Cherry Blossoms. 

The cherry blossom incident 
shows the sort of thing that can and 
does happen in the business. For 
refrigerated warehousemen, in addi- 
tion to serving as custédians of more 
than 300 different kinds of products, 
ranging from frozen meat carcasses, 
fish, poultry, fruit juices, packaged 
vegetables and ice cream to chilled 
butter, cheeses, eggs, mushrooms, 
chocolate candy, blood plasma, bat- 
teries, cellophane and glue, actually 
are dealing more and more with arti- 
ficial control of seasonal nursery 
stock. 

Anyhow, before the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses in 
Washington, D. C., late last May, 
William Dalton, NARW’s executive 
vice president and general secretary 
of its parent American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, got to brooding 
over the fact that the delegates 
would be too late to enjoy the blos- 
soming of the famed Japanese cherry 
trees. Then, remembering the fable 
of Mohammed and the mountain, he 
had an inspiration: If his warehouse- 
men couldn’t come to the blossom- 
ing, why not bring it to them? He 
persuaded a local member to pur- 
chase five budding Japanese.chersy: 
trees from a nursery; called in a 
horticulturist for consultation; then 
impounded the trees, properly pro- 
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tected, in the cooler room of a Wash- 
ington warehouse. 

“The idea was,” Mr. Dalton 
mournfully relates, “‘to keep the blos- 
soming in suspension, as it were, by 
exposure to a constant 32 degrees 
temperature. After all, we do the 
same thing for florists with lily 
plants and poinsettias at holiday 
seasons, and we’re even beginning to 
keep cut roses in vacuum-sealed con- 
tainers—but that’s another story. 
Daily we lavished tender care on 
those trees. Everything was working 
fine and I had a big sign made up for 
the exhibit, saying, in effect: “You 
may have missed the cherry blos- 
soms, but here they are, courtesy of 


your ever loving National Associa-. 


tion of Refrigerated Warehouses. .. .” 

“Then, the day before the conven- 
tion someone wheeled them out of 
the cooler room. They should have 
been whisked straight to the hotel 
in a refrigerated truck and ‘decom- 
pressed’ gradually, like a diver with 
the ‘bends’; instead, they were left 
for several hours in a sun-scorched 
alley. Result: The buds erupted like 
popcorn and the warehouse hands 
were treated to an expensive display 
of postseasonal blossoms. The 
nearest thing to cherry blossoms that 
our delegates saw were the garnish- 
ings in their Manhattan cocktails.” 

Warehousing is an old art, going 
back to the days when prehistoric 
man used to stick chunks of saber- 
toothed tiger meat into cool caves 
to keep it from spoiling. The Bible 
tells how Joseph, the progenitor of 
all warehousemen, stored. grain for 
the seven lean years. As civilization 
grew, man experimented with pre- 
serving perishable foods with snow, 
ice and salt mixtures. The first actual 
refrigerated warehouse in this coun- 





try, using natural ice, was built in 
New York City in 1865, the same 
year the Civil War ended. As 
mechanical refrigeration came into 
its own, warehouses began making 
their own ice with a liquid ammonia 
and brine process. In 1890 the first 
mechanically refrigerated warehouse 
was built. 

By 1905 there were 100,000,000 
cubic feet of cold storage space in the 
United States. Today nearly 800 
public refrigerated warehouses offer 
approximately 450,000,000 cubic 
feet. 

“That’s enough,” says Mr. Dal- 
ton, “to make a single building, 100 
feet wide, ten feet high, more than 
80 miles long, and capable of holding 
more than 6,000,000,000 pounds of 
perishable foods.” 

The era of the home freezer and 
the phenomenal rise of the frozen 
foods industry brought another step 
in the evolution of American ware- 
houses. Thirty years ago refrigerated 
space consisted of 80 per cent 
“cooler” facilities—for limited stor- 
age of foods requiring cool but not 
freezing temperatures—and 20 per 
cent actual “freezer” space. Today 
the figures are reversed. Many mod- 
ern warehouses also have their own 
quick-freeze tunnels to accommodate 
customers who lack such facilities of 
their own. 

Just as the home freezer is a boon 
to the pocketbook of the housewife 
who knows how to use her freezer 
properly, the refrigerated warehouse 
is a vital economic factor in the life 
of the community. There are two 
sides to its services: In addition to 
earning its daily bread and butter by 
actual storage of food and other 
items, the warehouse industry spon- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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y Eisenhower Plan for world atomic research will 
shape into a practical scheme for bringing the powers 
of the atom to John Doe, while averting the decimation 
of mankind. 

That’s the view of administration spokesmen. These 
same men insist that while the plan evolves there will 
be no soft touches or release of military secrets. 

Talks within the White House, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Capitol Hill all revolve around one grim 
fact—there are no basic secrets in atomic energy. 

The philosophy leading to the Eisenhower Plan was 
put before a Senate committee nine years ago when 
one of the atom bomb inventors, Dr. J. R. Oppen- 
heimer, then research director at the Los Alamos 
bomb plant, said: “All we did was to take a tree ripe 
with fruit and shake it hard. Secrecy is not possible. 
The nature of the world is not secret. Only policy is 
secret. You cannot keep the,atom secret. . . . The 
immediate problem, it seems to me, is to get confidence 
among nations, not force them apart by trying to build 
up a great secret. Other countries will say, ‘Keep your 
secret! We'll do it another way.’ ” 


Bringing this mood up to date, Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole, Republican of New York, chairman of the power- 
ful Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
outlined three major aims of the Eisenhower Plan: 

1. “Our great hope is to change the world focus away 
from an all-out atomic arms race to working together 
for humanity. It is simply a matter of self-preservation. 
The time will come when almost every nation will be 
able to manufacture its own bombs. This could lead 
to the most costly and deadly arms race known to man- 
kind. Eventually some dictator would grow impatient 
and a horrible war for survival would begin. 

“But if we can encourage nations, perhaps a few at 
a time at first, to work together improving health and 
living standards, that will be a start toward less suspi- 
cion and more world cooperation.” 

2. “It is no idle dream that atomic power can be 
harnessed to wipe out the real causes of war, hunger 
and poverty. It can be used to propel ships, planes and 
trains; create industrial power, pump irrigation waters 
over vast deserts, and de-salt sea water.” 

3. “The wider the research, the more results in the 
war against disease. Scientists working in Karachi 
with radioactive isotopes from Oak Ridge could make 
a finding which, tied in with work at London and Paris, 
would give the clue to unlock the secret of cancer. This 
also could be true of the mysteries of photosynthesis, 
or the birth and growth of plants, and other great 
mysteries of the world.” 

How might the Eisenhower Plan operate? 

Congressman Cole, a student of atomic control, 
suggested: 

“The chief contributors at first would be the United 
States with knowledge and reactor fuel, England with 
knowledge and Canada and Belgium with raw uranium 
ore. But, as the plan expands, ore, fuel and knowledge 
will come from many nations. The United Nations 
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could create an Atomic Council with five or six mem- 
bers to guide the program and maintain control over 
the pure fuel, U-235 and plutonium. 

“A nation wishing to have an atomic reactor (the 
machine for splitting the atom and creating power and 
heat) or an accelerator (a research apparatus) would 
come before the Council, present its design, explain 
what it wants to do with the machine and its means 
of financing. The nation could finance the device from 
its own funds, borrow from the World Bank or private 
bankers, or make arrangements with United States 
foreign aid. The U.N. would supply engineering talent 
and knowledge, radioactive isotopes for research and 
fuel. For the latter, the U.N. must impose close control 
and fix a charge. At present, U-235 costs about $9,000 
a pound. The supply is limited and it can be used as 
fuel for a bomb. 

“A nation coming within the U.N. program would 
submit to inspection and an audit of fissionable 
material.” 

What would prevent this from turning into a mass 
giveaway? 

“Each project should be justified economically and 
on a self-liquidating basis before the U.N. If Egypt 
and the Sudan apply for a reactor to pump irrigation 
through the Sahara Desert, they must convince the 
U.N. that this is practical’ The plan must satisfy the 
hard-boiled scientists and agriculturalists of the U.N. 
that it will work, and pay for itself over a reasonable 
period. Otherwise, the U.N.’s atomic assets would be 
dissipated in a generation. 

“The projects could have a cooperative benefit, too. 
Power reactors could also produce plutonium for the 
world supply, as a part of the U.N. pool. This would 
decrease the costs to the local areas served.” 


How could the United Nations prevent the sharing 
of knowledge from being subverted to military uses? 

“When a nation brings its reactor design to the U.N. 
Council, the staff could easily find out if the proposed 
machine could be used for war. This type design would 
not be approved.” 

Understanding of the plan for world atomic research 
requires an understanding of the development of 
atomic energy. 

In the early 1930’s, science made a dramatic dis- 
covery. It found a more violent energy than man had 
ever produced—released by a hard, radioactive metal 
used to color porcelain. This was uranium. When un- 
changed particles known as neutrons hit the hearts of 
uranium atoms, the atoms split. They gave off a 
furious gust of heat and energy. In one one-millionth 
of a second, a split atom released 200,000,000 electron- 
volts. 

In effect, this is the power of the sun giving life to 
the universe. The sun is a huge mass of splitting atoms. 
The rays of the sun coming across millions of miles 
of space create the energy of life. 

Scientists found that striking the heart of the 
uranium atom with the neutron was like dropping a 
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match into a pool of gasoline, only thousands of times 
more powerful. One whimsical expert observed, “The 
neutron is like a meddlesome mother-in-law barging in 
on a happy household. She creates a hell of a ruckus.” 

The development of atomic power was violently 
influenced by politics. Albert Einstein’s theory showed 
conclusively that atomic energy was possible. Enrico 
Fermi proved it in his Italian laboratory. When Hitler 
came to rule Einstein’s Germany, the scientist came to 
America. Fermi, too, fled from Mussolini to freedom 
in the United States. Both alerted the government, 
gathered scientific knowledge, and gave their wisdom 
to the program. The year of decision was 1939. Dr. 
Nils Bohr of Denmark, visiting here, described the 
fascinating calculations of Dr. Lise Meitner, another 
refugee from Hitler. And, at Princeton, Dr. Leo 
Szilard, a native of Hungary, reached deeper into the 
mystery. 

By this time, German scientists at the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute were working frantically to find a giant 
new weapon for the Axis. The tip-off came when ship- 
ments of uranium to the free world from Czech mines 
suddenly were halted. 


Two weeks after German tanks smashed into Poland, 
Einstein sent a warning note to President Roosevelt. 
He reported Germany was racing to master the atom, 
and added, “. . . it may be possible to set up a nuclear 
chain reaction in a large mass of uranium, by which 
vast amounts of power and large quantities of new 
radiumlike elements would be generated. . . . This new 
phenomenon would also lead to the construction of 
bombs. ... A single bomb of this type, carried by a boat 
and exploded in a port, might destroy the whole port, 
together with some of the surrounding territory. . . .” 

Einstein’s theory was dramatically proved Dec. 2, 
1942, at the University of Chicago. A nuclear chain 
reaction was created in a pile of graphite. When the 
neutron made a direct hit on the uranium atom’s heart 
or nucleus, three new neutrons were created like genii 
out of the air. At least one of the three would smash 
another atom and create three more neutron bullets. 
This process could go on indefinitely. 

From this moment, billions of dollars were thrown 
into the project for fear Germany might be first with 
the bomb. Early on June 16, 1945, the atom bomb was 
born with a vivid flash and a mighty roll of thunder 
on the New Mexico desert. 

The difference between the bomb and the Chicago 
chain reaction was control. The action in the Univer- 
sity’s reactor was a controlled and slowed down release 
of energy. The energy release in the bomb was con- 
trolled only to the point where the shell cap was blown 
off. Then, the elements raged. 

Germany fell before its scientists solved the mystery. 
Russia then tried to catch up. It kidnaped and lured 
scores of Hitler’s scientists, stole secrets and, four years 
later, exploded a bomb. 

Today, scientists say only time keeps smaller nations 
from A-bomb production. This is why President Eisen- 
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hower was advised to strike boldly for an international 
pool of peaceful atomic energy. 

Certain projects could be turned over usefully to a 
cooperative world program. They include: 

1. Training of atomic scientists: Those with basic 
and instructive knowledge of this new world in science 
are almost exclusively in the United States, Britain, 
France and Russia. Here the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has wisely turned its peacetime research over to 
colleges and universities. U.N. scholarships for young 
men and women from all nations could be in them- 
selves a strong force for a peaceful! world. 

2. Pure research: Again, the AEC has a pattern 
for cooperative laboratories. The famous Brookhaven 
National Laboratory on Long Island is operated coop- 
eratively by nine eastern universities, and other com- 
mission research centers have similar arrangements. 
Within the U.N. smaller nations could pool their 
talents in one productive laboratory and be guided by 
U.N. experts. 

Pure research is the source of all practical knowl- 
edge and, before the atomic era, the U. S. was weak 
in this field. Today we have filled the gap and can 
show the way in atomic research. 

At Brookhaven, for example, scholars are trying to 
penetrate the mysteries of the cosmic ray, the invisible 
radioactive visitor from outer space which violently 
bombards the earth. At the Radiation Laboratory, on 
the University of California campus, a $10,000,000 
betatron will split the nucleus into infinitely tiny parti- 
cles never before seen. The goal is to discover how 
the nucleus, center of all life, is held together. The 
Commission is planning the synchrotron, an even 
greater machine, to search within the nucleus. It will 
hurl 25,000,000,000 volts at the tiny nucleus. 

3. Practical research in such vast, unknown fields as 
“rare earths,” or new metals: In the brief time the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been operating, prac- 
tical research has pointed the way to new metals of 
great value in industry, treatments for tumors and 
cancers, testing of rubber, valuable fertilizers, stronger 
detergents, etc. 

4. Using the great power of the atom to irrigate, 
heat, light and operate factories: England’s coal re- 
serves are so low they may become uneconomical to 
mine in 30 years. Scandinavia is short of fuel. Much 
of Latin America is undeveloped because the cost of 
bringing in fuel is prohibitive. Yet a pound of U-235 
equals 1,300 tons of high-grade coal. 

Shipping costs can be lowered tremendously when 
atomic power comes within the dollars and cents range 
of industry. 

These are a few of the thoughts behind the solemn 
words of President Eisenhower before the United 
Nations. 

““My country’s purpose is to help us move out of this 
dark chamber of horrors (atomic war) into the light, to 
find a way by which the minds of men, the hopes of 
men, the souls of men everywhere can move forward 
toward peace and happiness and well being.” END 

—Tris Corrin 
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BIGGEST DEBT IN THE WORLD 


By GEORGE CLINE SMITH 


Whether to repeat precedent by raising the debt 
limit once more is a controversial issue 
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Once, a long time ago, our federal 
government had no debt. In fact, it 
had a surplus. 

This happened in 1835, and it is 
the only instance of its kind in our en- 
tire history. Many people who went 
through the 1835 experience might 
have felt that this is just as well, be- 
cause the situation was embarrass- 
ing all around. Nobody knew how to 
stop the money from coming in, since 
most of the revenues came from cus- 
toms, and high tariffs were much in 
favor. The argument over what to do 
with the surplus temporarily over- 
shadowed the slavery debate. 

It was decided finally to parcel out 
the money to the states, and this pro- 
gram was well under way when the 
depression of 1837 came along and 
solved the surplus problem. 
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The situation today is radically 
changed, and our chief worry is how 
to keep the debt from becoming a 
sort of Frankenstein monster which 
will swallow up the whole national 
economy. This worry is summed up 
in the current controversy over 
whether or not to raise the debt ceil- 
ing, which limits the direct debt 
of the federal government to $275,- 
000,000,000. 

The debt is far more important 
than most of us realize. It is com- 
forting to say that, after all, ““we owe 
it to ourselves,” but even if that were 
true—which it isn’t—the debt would 
still produce far-reaching effects. 

The truth is that all of us who are 
present or potential taxpayers—in 
other words, all of us—owe the debt 
to those of us who, through the 
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virtuous motives of patriotism, prud- 
ence or thrift succumbed to the 
blandishments of the Treasury De- 
partment and bought government 
bonds. In short, all of us owe the 
debt to some of us. When we cease 
to recognize that fact, then the credit 
of the United States also will cease. 
Americans who are fond of boast- 
ing in terms of biggest, tallest and 
most can hail our national debt as 
being far the largest in the world. 
The national debt averages more 
than $6,000 per family. Interest pay- 
ments on the debt during the current 
fiscal year will cost the taxpayers al- 
most $6,500,000,000. Interest pay- 
ments make up the third largest item 
in the federal budget, exceeded only 
by national defense and foreign aid. 
The annual interest payments add 
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about $140 a year to the average tax 
bill per family. 

But the direct burden of the inter- 
est payments is only part of the debt 
problem. The debt is created by gov- 
ernment borrowing, and this borrow- 
ing is an important cause of inflation 
—perhaps the most important cause. 
When the government sells bonds to 
the banks—as it must to finance 
large-scale borrowing—it creates a 
base for enormous new expansions of 
credit money. More money bidding 
for limited supplies of goods and 
services forces prices upward. This 
inflationary force has a particularly 
vicious impact since it also forces 
government costs upward, often lead- 
ing to more borrowing to pay for the 
increase in government spending. 

The borrowing itself is not the 
only inflationary effect, however. 
The Treasury controls the interest 
rates paid on government bonds and, 
in an effort to keep expenses down, it 
naturally favors low 4nterest rates. 
This wouldn’t cause much difficulty 
if the debt were small, but when gov- 
ernment is by far the largest single 
borrower in the money market, the 
interest rates it pays have a tre- 
mendous influence on interest rates 
in general. Low government rates 
mean low rates generally, making for 
easier credit and more inflation. 


Congress has long recognized the 
need for control of the debt, but so 
far it has relied mainly on only one 
control device, the debt ceiling. This 
ceiling was first applied in 1917, 
when Congress began to fear the 
consequences of World War I bor- 
rowing. The first ceiling set was $11,- 
500,000,000. This figure, which seems 
almost pathetic today, didn’t last 
long. It was raised frequently until 
it reached $37,500,000,000 in 1921. 
Deficit spending in the Great De- 
pression brought further increases, 
but it wasn’t until World War II that 
the debt assumed modern propor- 
tions, and the limit reached the 
stratospheric total of $300,000,000,- 
000 in 1945. 

When the war ended, the Treasury 
had tremendous amounts of recently 
borrowed cash on hand, so Congress 
reduced the debt limit to $275,000,- 
000,000—where it remains. This re- 
duction was painless because of the 
Treasury’s cash position, and the 
debt stayed comfortably below the 
$275,000,000,000 limit until a few 
months ago. 

Behind the history of the debt 
limit is a record of almost continual 
increases. Whenever a President has 
insisted that the limit was beginning 
to pinch, Congress has given in after 
a respectable period of heel-drag- 


ging. The debt limit perhaps has 


served as a psychological brake on 
borrowing, but it has had little real 
effect in preventing the growth of the 
debt. Only to the extent that Con- 
gress holds the line can the debt limit 
serve its intended purpose. 

There’s another flaw in the debt 
limit which is not very well known: 
The limit is based on a concept of 
the public debt which has little 
meaning. Paradoxically, the pub- 
lished figure for the national debt is 
much too high or much too low, de- 
pending on which of two common 
sense definitions is used. 


Right now, the published reports 
show the debt hovering around the 
$275,000,000,000 limit. But the ways 
of government accounting are 
strange, and a careful look at the fig- 
ures behind the total shows that fed- 
eral government agencies own $48,- 
000,000,000 worth of interest-bearing 
federal securities. That much of the 
debt, then, is owed by the govern- 
ment to the government, and the gov- 
ernment is paying itself interest on 
it. In this sense, the $48,000,000,000 
is a paper debt; and the debt owed by 
the government to persons and 
organizations outside the govern- 
ment is only $227,000,000,000. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment has vast long-range commit- 
ments and “contingent liabilities” 
which are not included in the debt 
and which are subject to no over-all 
limit. This indirect debt has been 
estimated at from $200,000,000,000 
to $300,000,000,000 depending on 
how it is defined. Examples of such 
commitments include home-loan 
guarantees, government life insur- 
ance in force, subscriptions to inter- 
national organizations, and funds 
appropriated by Congress which 
have not yet been spent. 

It is true that the government may 
not be called upon to meet many of 
its contingent liabilities. But this in- 
direct debt has effects very much like 
those of the direct debt on the sup- 
ply of money and credit, and on in- 
terest rates. Yet it is not controlled, 
not regularly reported, and generally 
not understood, even by the experts. 

The current controversy over the 
debt limit deals only with the direct 
debt, and, for the moment at least, 
only with the problem of how to keep 
it from going higher. A bigger and 
tougher problem lurking in the back- 
ground is the matter of eventually 
cutting down the size of the debt. 

A public opinion poll would un- 
doubtedly show a large majority of 
the people in favor of reducing the 
debt, just as they are against sin. 
Actual reduction of the debt, how- 
ever, poses many problems. 

A nation may rid itself of the 
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burden of a large debt in three basic 
ways: It may pay off the debt by 
spending less than it collects in 
taxes; it may repudiate the debt; or 
it may repudiate the purchasing 
power of the debt through inflation. 
History shows that the last method 
is almost inevitable. There is a 
simple economic reason for this: 

Debtors always gain from infla- 
tion, and creditors lose, because the 
dollars used to pay back the debt are 
worth less, and easier to get, than 
the dollars which were borrowed. A 
debtor government not only gains in 
the same manner, but is also in a 
position to bring on the inflation. 

The growth of the debt itself is a 
powerful inflationary force. When 
the government adds to that force 
an easy-money policy by deliber- 
ately keeping interest rates at an 
artificially low level, the resulting in- 
flation is even greater. Our own 
Treasury followed such a policy dur- 
ing the decade 1941-51. 

The results are history. At the end 
of World War II the debt was nearly 
as high as it is today. But in the in- 
tervening years inflation has reduced 
the value of the dollar by more than 
25 per cent. In terms of purchasing 
power, roughly a quarter of the debt 
has been repudiated. As in every re- 
pudiation, someone had to suffer. In 
this case, those who paid were the 
holders of bonds, other creditors and 
persons on fixed incomes who always 
lose out in inflationary periods. 


There are several reasons why 
even a prosperous nation like ours 
doesn’t go ahead and pay off its debt. 
The first one is strictly political. 
Whenever the government’s finances 
get in such good shape that income is 
greater than spending, Congress is 
much more likely to give top priority 
to tax cuts than to paying off the 
debt. We are seeing an example of 
this in 1954, an election year, with 
tax cuts going into effect even while 
the national debt is threatening to 
rise. 

There is an economic problem 
connected with paying off the debt, 
too. Just as an increasing debt is in- 
flationary, decreases in the debt will 
mean contraction of the supply of 
money and credit, and consequent 
deflation. In periods of prosperity, 
many government officials are afraid 
that debt reduction may bring on a 
business downturn. In periods of 
recession, increasing debt is encour- 
aged in the hope that its inflationary 
impact will bring prosperity. The 
question then arises: If the debt isn’t 
going to be reduced in periods of 
prosperity or recession, when is it 
going to be reduced? 

(Continued on page 69) 
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ATOMIC VICTORY 
DEPENDS ON THE NAVY 


Ove Navy is on the threshold of a revolution! 
Dreamed of for decades, planned for years, the revo- 
lution will be spurred on only a few days from now— 
on Feb. 15—when a unique engine is installed in a 
newly launched submarine at Groton, Conn. ‘The en- 
gine produces atomic power; the atomic power will 
propel the submarine. 

Thus the USS Nautilus—a joint product of the 
Navy, Atomic Energy Commission, Westinghouse, and 
the Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration—becomes the first nuclear-powered warship 
of the fleet, forerunner of the Navy of tomorrow. For 
surely, as the sail gave way to steam, diesel power will 
give way to atom power as tomorrow’s means of ship 
propulsion. 

The revolution ignited aboard the Nautilus some day 
will literally sweep our present-day fleet—mightiest in 
the world though it is—off the seas and replace it with 
task forces of incredible speed, limitless cruising range, 
and crushing striking power. 

True, one atomic ship—one atomic sub—doesn’t 
make a fleet. But it’s a start, a vitally important start, 
because in the atomic era, control of the seas—and with 
it, survival of the free world—may well go to the 
nation which first converts its navy from oil to atoms. 

Even as the USS Nautilus prepares to receive its 
revolutionary engine, a sister submersible, the USS Sea 
Wolf, is under construction, and already studies have 
been made looking toward the possibilities of a nuclear- 
powered carrier. Tomorrow—but not overnight—it 
is inevitable that all of our major ships of the line will 
be given a virtually limitless flow of power from atomic 
reactors, or furnaces. 

The big problem—getting over the hump in regu- 
lating atomic fission so as to produce controlled power 
—-has been licked. We knew that, if an atomic engine 
could be developed for the submarine, it would be 
feasible to harness nuclear fission to the propeller- 
turbines of our surface ships. Today, the Nautilus 
gives our Navy, we believe, the lead in atomic sea- 
power; yet the Nautilus is but the Model T of our 
Navy of tomorrow. 


By ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY 


Chief of Naval Operations 


Security precautions necessarily prevent me from 
disclosing in detail the impact of the atomic engine on 
our fleet. Such a disclosure would only serve to aid 
our enemies. Nevertheless the significance of atomic 
power harnessed to our fleet can be seen in sharp focus 
through a single statistic: The potential energy in a 
lump of uranium the size of a golf ball is equivalent 
to 465,000 gallons of oil, or 6,000,000 pounds of coal. 

Until today, the cruising range of a warship has been 
limited by the amount of oil it can stow away in its 
hull. When the oil is consumed, the ship must head 
for a fueling station or fueling vessel. During World 
War II, in developing the fast carrier task force, the 
Navy set up a mobile refueling base which followed the 
task force. This innovation has considerably extended 
the striking power of the task force, but requires an 
endless chain of supply ships to replenish the mobile 
base. Furthermore, refueling at sea is hazardous, time- 
consuming, and costly. 

The atom-powered fleet of tomorrow—again I em- 
phasize tomorrow, but not overnight—-will need neither 
refueling stations nor refueling ships. The ship will 
have unlimited cruising range. The ships will be 
enabled, through nuclear power, to utilize the tre- 
mendous hull spaces, now given over to oil storage, for 
more planes, for more aviation gasoline, for more wea- 
pons, ammunition, and other material. The ships of 
tomorrow, because of atomic power, will be lighter, 
more powerful, and cheaper to operate. 

Atom power will convert our submarines into true 
submersibles. Our World War II subs which performed 
such herculean labors against enemy vessels were 
severely restricted in their underwater activities by the 
frequent need to surface to replenish oxygen and re- 
charge batteries. Development of the snorkel breath- 
ing tube by the Germans—since improved by our own 
naval engineers—has permitted longer periods of sub- 
mersion, but, except for brief spurts, the snorkel sub- 
marine has to be operated at a comparatively low speed. 

The atom-powered submersible, requiring no oxygen 
supply for its atomic furnace, eliminating the problem 
of expelling deadly fuel (Continued on page 58) 





The drawing on the opposite page gives a preview of the Navy of tomorrow’s air-sea-under- 
sea power. Looming large is the FORRESTAL, the giant carrier now under construction. 
The cruiser CANBERRA is being converted into a missile-firing man-of-war by replacing 
gun turrets with launching platforms. Submerged is the NAUTILUS, the first nuclear- 
powered warship of the fleet. It was launched last month. 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGRICULTURE 


A tough business problem con- 
fronting millions of farmers this 
spring is what to plant. As a result 
of acreage reductions or marketing 
restrictions on wheat, cotton and 
probably corn, more than 25,000,000 
acres of crop land must be diverted 
into other crops in 1954. 

Most agriculturists are expect- 
ing an increase of some 3,000,000 
acres in soybean plantings in 1954. 
A record 16,500,000 acres was 
planted to this crop in 1953 but 
drought damage made the yield per 
harvested acre the lowest since 1947 
and the crop was 12 per cent under 
1952. Increased planting will most 
likely result in a lower price for soy- 
beans this year than the mid-Decem- 
ber 1953 average price of $2.81. 

Plantings of rye (up almost 1,000,- 
000 acres already—fall plantings), 
oats, barley, possibly flaxseed (of 
which we have a more than abundant 
supply already) may also increase, 
as may acreages planted to vege- 
tables and small fruit. 

In any of these choices the farmer 
wants to maximize his earnings, but 
by increasing his acres of soybeans, 
barley, oats, etc., he may merely suc- 
ceed in further depressing prices. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A government housing program 
based on an understanding of market 
requirements and designed to facili- 
tate the operation of the market is 
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something new in history. Yet that 
is what the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Housing Policies and 
Programs offers in its recent report. 

Of primary importance is the 
Committee’s recognition that, if the 
FHA and VA systems are to benefit 
the private housing market, the in- 
terest rate on insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages must truly reflect the 
competitive demands for money. 
The Committee proposes to continue 
control over the maximum permissi- 
ble rate and at the same time admin- 
ister that control so that a competi- 
tive level will be maintained. 

The allowance for flexibility in 
interest rates does not necessarily 
imply that an upward adjustment 
would follow enactment of the pro- 
posed plan. At present, the rate trend 
is downward. By spring it is possi- 
ble that the present rate may have 
become a par rate or so close to it 
that no adjustment is needed. But 
the means of making the adjustment, 
either upward or downward, must be 
present so that the flow of funds re- 
quired for a sustained volume of 
building will not be impeded by a 
thoroughly artificial situation. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Proposals to raise the present 
$275,000,000,000 limit on the federal 
debt face rough going this year in 
Congress. 

For one thing, there will be power- 
ful opposition, led by Senator Byrd 
and others who argue that the debt 
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limit is one of the best means Con- 
gress has for controlling government 
spending. 

In the second place, federal reve- 
nues will greatly exceed spending 
during the next few months, easing 
the debt situation. This is an annual 
occurrence, caused by the fact that 
revenues are concentrated in the 
first half of the calendar year. 

The situation will be reversed 
during the second half of the year, 
when the debt limit will begin to 
pinch again. But with the immedi- 
ate pressure off, Congress will take 
its time making any decision on 
whether or not to raise the limit. 
(For background on the debt prob- 
lem, see page 36.) 


DISTRIBUTION 


The first survey of the National 
Distribution Panel, sponsored by 
U. S. Chamber’s Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department, reflects considera- 
ble optimism for distribution in 1954. 
The panel, made up of leading retail, 
wholesale and service executives 
from every state, shows a confidence 
lacking in many 1954 forecasts. 

Almost 50 per cent of the respond- 
ents anticipate a 1954 sales volume 
higher than in 1953. Another 25 per 
cent expect to equal their 1953 
volume. Nearly 40 per cent are 
establishing new outlets or taking on 
new lines of merchandise. 

The primary problems of distribu- 
tors, according to the panel, are, 1, 
trying to maintain sales volume in a 
highly competitive market and, 2, 
controlling operating costs. To help 
solve these problems, sales promo- 
tion and advertising budgets are 
being boosted slightly over 1953. 

Most retail and wholesale inven- 
tories appear pretty well under con- 
trol for the beginning of the year. 

Inquiries received at the National 
Chamber indicate a hurried up drive 
to improve sales training and selling 
methods. The customer is once again 
king. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Recognizing that the various mea- 
sures the United States has under- 
taken in recent years to encourage 
the flow of private investment capi- 
tal into foreign areas have not been 
a rousing success, the U. S. Chamber 
advocates that Congress change cer- 
tain U. S. tax laws to provide greater 




































BUSINESS? a look ahead 


incentives for private investments to 
go abroad. 

Taxing earnings from _ direct 
foreign investments at a lower rate, 
commensurate with the higher risks 
inherent in investing abroad, is ex- 
pected to increase U. S. private 
foreign investments and benefit both 
U. S. foreign trade and economic de- 
velopment abroad.’ A report just 
published by the Chamber entitled 
“U. S. Tax Incentives for Private 
Foreign Investments” recognizes 
that American business has long car- 
ried on its private Point IV Program: 
Corporate investments in foreign 
countries, so-called direct invest- 
ments, are accompanied by techno- 
logical and management training 
which benefits both the. recipient 
country and the United States. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


While many improvements have 
been made in the budget-making 
process in the executive branch, Con- 
gress is still going at its job of making 
appropriations just about as it did 
100 years ago. 

As a result, congressional review 
will be slow and spotty. The govern- 
ment’s fiscal year begins on July 1, 
but more often than not in recent 
times Congress hasn’t been able to 
get through its cumbersome process 
until August or later, leaving govern- 
ment agencies operating without 
knowing what their budgets will be. 
Improvement of this situation has 
often been proposed, but so far little 
progress has been made. 

The fact that this is an election 
year will speed things up somewhat, 
since all members of the House and 
more than a third of the senators 
will be in a hurry to get back to their 
home districts. But this in itself 
means that many details of the bud- 
get will get a very sketchy going-over. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Many thoughtful people would 
like to see labor law problems taken 
out of the political arena. As long as 
they remain in politics they are 
likely to cause controversy year after 
year. This sort of turmoil creates in- 
dustrial unrest. 

The important consideration is 
whether Congress will sufficiently 
ignore political pressures. Specifi- 
cally, will there be revisions to pro- 
tect neutral parties? Will employers, 


for instance, be protected from pres- 
sures to take sides in disputes where 
they prefer to remain neutral? Will 
employes who don’t want to join 
unions be given the protection they 
deserve? Will states receive author- 
ity to regulate strikes, picketing, 
boycotts, lockouts, and to enforce 
valid collective bargaining? Will citi- 
zens be allowed to bring such matters 
before agencies of their own state 
rather than Washington? 

As these and numerous other vital 
Taft-Hartley issues confront Con- 
gress, earnest proponents of good 
labor relations hope for results that 
will meet the test of fair play for 
public, employers and employes. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The natural gas utilities expect 
another banner year in 1954 as they 
plan to spend more than $1,000,000,- 
000 on new construction and in ex- 
panding facilities. Reserves of nat- 
ural gas are more than ample to sup- 
ply the increasing demand. Gas 
customers are served by a pipeline 
system nearly 400,000 miles long, 
which grows every day. 

Principal factor limiting expan- 
sion may be the Phillips Petroleum 
Company case. The Natural Gas 
Act of 1939 authorized the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate inter- 
state gas lines but not production 
and gathering operations. Certain 
gas-consuming states and cities 
tested Phillips’ gas activities in the 
U. S. Court of Appeals, which de- 
cided that FPC must regulate oil 
and gas companies providing natural 
gas for interstate pipelines. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has refused to review 
the case. 

The producing states and the 
petroleum industry will work for new 
legislation to exempt production and 
gathering from FPC regulation. Op- 
position will come from consuming 
areas which argue that regulation is 
necessary to insure lower delivery 
rates. If Congress fails to act, pro- 
ducing companies will try to avoid 
sales to interstate pipelines, turning 
as far as possible, to new markets in 
the rapidly expanding petrochemical 
industry. 


TAXATION 


If you deal extensively with tax 
law, you can start the hard process 
of forgetting all the Internal Revenue 
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Code section number tags you have 
been using for years as short cuts to 
meaningful conversation. The re- 
vised code, if adopted—and there is 
much more than an even chance it 
will be—will ignore the existing 
numerical designations and group 
subject matter together under new 
numbers. It will be pure happen- 
stance if any existing section retains 
its present number. 

Of importance also to tax practi- 
tioners and businesses with foreign 
interests is the newest undertaking 
of Stanley S. Surrey, former Tax 
Legislative Counsel of the Treasury 
and now of the Harvard Law School. 
The new project contemplates ana- 
lytical country-by-country reports 
describing and interpreting foreign 
tax laws and their administration. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Watch for the following develop- 
ments and problems in transporta- 
tion in 1954: 

Intensified carrier competition, 
caused by expected moderate drop 
in traffic and huge postwar increase 
in transport equipment. 

Lively congressional activity. 
Strong pressure to increase federal 
highway aid. Concentration on pas- 
sage of time-lag bill to require faster 
action by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in general revenue rate cases. 
Fight to increase ICC funds, espe- 
cially for motor carrier safety work. 
Also possibility of increasing ICC 
authority over right to permit rail- 
roads to abandon hopelessly unpro- 
fitable intrastate passenger trains. 

Labor problems must be faced. By 
railroads — tremendous wage and 
fringe benefit demands by Brother- 
hoods. By _ truckers — extensive 
secondary boycott activities by 
Teamsters. By water carriers—bick- 
ering among maritime unions. 

State problems confront motor 
carriers. Truckers fear breakdown in 
state reciprocity agreements caused 
by differences over what methods to 
use for charging trucks for use of 
public highways. Buses hope experi- 
ments in New England to pay states 
in proportion to use of roads will 
succeed. 

Commercial aviation remains as 
only commercial passenger carrier 
unaffected by postwar surge of auto- 
mobile travel. Efforts will be made 
to require airlines to share cost of 
navigational aids with government. 
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@ Scattered over four states and 


covering 1,900,000 acres, the Kern County Land Company runs an opera- 


tion that makes the good earth yield upwards of $24,000,000 year in, year out 


Puunc alongside a cornfield 
whose ten to 12 foot stalks could 
have been the pride of any county 
in Iowa, Carl Melcher, who rates as 
one of the country’s champion farm- 
ers, hopped out of his car and studied 
with an appraising eye the fat, foot- 
long ears. This cornfield wasn’t in 
Iowa, but in California’s prodigious 
San Joaquin Valley, which isn’t sup- 
posed to be corn country. But the 
number of ears on the stalk, and their 
size, and the glow in Mr. Melcher’s 
eyes indicated that the hybrid corn 
his men were harvesting on an ex- 
perimental basis meant another row 
crop was in the making, one that 
might yield returns as great per acre 
as “white gold,” as the upper San 
Joaquin Valley farmers call their 
long staple cotton. 

As general manager of what may 
be the world’s most fabulous farming 
operation, Mr. Melcher is always on 
the lookout for a new field crop. Not 
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that he doesn’t have plenty of them 
already—potatoes, hay, grain, sugar 
beets, in addition to cotton, to men- 
tion only a few that add up to the 
$14,000,000 harvest each year, plts 
an additional $10,000,000 from beef 
cattle sales. Mr. Melcher’s job is 
making the good earth yield upwards 
of $24,000,000, year in, year out. He 
does it under a system that enables 
a lot of independent enterprisers to 
make handsome returns, too. 

As vice president and general 
manager of the Kern County Land 
Company, Mr. Melcher runs a farm- 
ing operation that covers 1,900,000 
acres scattered over four states— 
Oregon, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico—making it twice as large as 
Texas’ famed King Ranch. In addi- 
tion to field crops and hay, K.C.L.— 
to use the colloquial name for the 
company—runs an assembly line for 
producing meat and hides and ferti- 
lizers, with around 90,000 head of 


cattle on the line all the time. But 
K.C.L.’s particular pride is the sys- 
tem of partnership farming in which 
some 200 so-called “small” farmers 
actually till the soil and harvest the 
crops, paying the company in kind, 
the share depending on whether the 
market price is up or down. 

Twenty years ago, most of the 60,- 
000 acres now in partnership farm- 
ing were semiarid acreage used only 
for grazing. Under Mr. Melcher’s 
drive, it has been transformed into 
high-yield row crop lands, level as a 
floor and watered by an extensive 
system of canals and more than 250 
deep wells. The land has been trans- 
formed at a cost of around $300 an 
acre. K.C.L. has spent more than 
$10,000,000 to date, changing semi- 
desert into crop land, and is bring- 
ing in 5,000 to 6,000 new acres each 
year. Eventually the company will 
have more than 100,000 acres under 
intensive cultivation. 
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MOST TADUIOUS FAL nen 


The partnership farming deal has 
worked out so profitably that there 
is a long line of applicants for the 
newly reclaimed acres, and most of 
the 200 partners likewise want more 
land if and when it is available. Mr. 
Melcher picks the company’s farm 
partners solely on the basis of char- 
acter and experience. A third of them 
were young veterans of World War 
II and of Korea, who came home 
without capital. They didn’t need 
it. After K.C.L. set them up on a 
100 acre farming venture, a deal that 
would have called for $40,000 to 
$50,000 had they been obliged to buy 
their own land, other doors of credit 
opened, too. As Asa Diamond, Bak- 
ersfield manager for the Bank of 
America, put it, “After the company 
has screened them, we consider them 
A-1 risks.” 

Kern County Land Company has 
been able to do this unusual job of 
reclaiming land and setting farmers 
up in business largely because of a 
lucky “black gold” discovery. Under 
the company’s land, a score of oil 
pools have been tapped by 800 oil 
wells. Temporarily, the company’s 
oil earnings exceed the value of the 
harvests from its lands, but John T. 
Pigott, who has just retired from the 
company’s presidency, figures that 
the farms will pay dividends cen- 
turies after the oil wells are pumped 
dry. The board of directors and the 
new president, George G. Montgom- 
ery, share this view. . 

Back in 1940, when K.C.L. was 
mainly a producer of petroleum and 
range beef, Mr. Pigott employed 
Carl Melcher to survey the com- 
pany’s properties and suggest a way 
to make them yield more prodig- 
iously. Mr. Melcher was well quali- 
fied. A practical farmer, he had just 
completed a gigantic assignment for 
Pacific States Savings and Loan 
Company, which found itself, dur- 
ing the depression, the unhappy 
owner of more than 400 farms on 
which too much money had been 
lent. Mr. Melcher got the farms back 
into production and into the hands 
of small farmers. 

After studying K.C.L.’s problem, 
Mr. Melcher recommended divert- 
ing a part of the oil revenues each 
cates pete age rw se ga Mark Raney, K.C.L.’s agricultural superintendent, takes great 
water wells, and installing big interest in talking things over with the firm’s farmer-partners 
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A score of oil pools has been 
tapped under the company’s land 


Ranches have recreation rooms 
where workers gather to relax 


Last year 35,000 acres of cotton 
averaged two bales to the acre 
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Feed is mixed and released by a system of push buttons 


pumps. It was expensive reclama- 
tion, costing up to $50,000 for a 
quarter section, and it called for 
some imagination to spend a fortune 
already in the bank on sagebrush 
acreage. But the K.C.L. directors 
bought the idea and hired Mr. Mel- 
cher to make it work. The venture 
has paid off. Every $50 acre of sage- 
brush land converted to farms is now 
worth $800 to $1,000 per acre. 

More important, Mr. Melcher’s 
plan has made K.C.L. and its 200 
farmer-partners outstanding pro- 
ducers of cotton, spuds, sugar beets, 
and hay, and demonstrated how big 
business can team up with little busi- 
ness to do what neither of them could 
have achieved alone. 

The company traces its beginnings 
to the dreams of James B. Haggin, a 
Kentuckian who, in 1874, with Lloyd 
Tevis, a pioneer San Franciscan, 
founded a cattle empire in the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, where the Kern 
River, flowing out of the Sierra 
Nevada, poured its waters into 
Buena Vista Lake. In wet years the 
lake emptied into the Sana Joaquin 
River, and ultimately into San Fran- 
cisco Bay. But most of the time the 
Kern River’s floods spread out over 
a marshy delta east of Buena Vista 
Lake. Haggin and Tevis were quick 
to grasp possibilities under two fed- 
eral reclamation acts, the Swamp 
Act which enabled pioneers to ac- 
quire lands cheap by agreeing to 
drain swamps, and a desert reclama- 


tion act which encouraged them to 
bring irrigation waters to arid lands, 
thus transforming them into produc- 
tive farms. 

Haggin and Tevis accomplished 
both objectives with a system of 
canals. Tapping the Kern River 
above Bakersfield, they syphoned off 
its floods with ditches, which spread 
the waters on the semiarid desert to 
the west and north. This was simple 
irrigation at first, but it complied 
with the Swamp Act in that it 
drained overwet lands, and it turned 
deserts into productive lands. Jt set 
Haggin and Tevis up as lanc and 
cattle barons. This network of 
ditches has grown into an elaborate 
800 mile canal system serving many 
other farms as well as K.C.L. lands. 
Thus K.C.L. operates some canals as 
a public utility. The canals not only 
irrigate thousands of acres; they re- 
build the subterranean water level 
from which hundreds of pumps lift 
water to make crops flourish. 

In 1890, when Haggin and Tevis 
held 375,000 acres in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, they incorporated the 
Kern County Land Company which, 
until 1930, was owned almost en- 
tirely by the heirs of the founders. In 
the ’30’s its stock was offered to the 
public, and in 1948 it was listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
After the first major oil pool discov- 
ery in 1936, the shares sold like hot 
cakes, with the result that today the 
company is owned by more than 
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After the wagons are filled, they 


12,000 shareholders. Until 1936, the 
company was willing to sell land, 
notably in the productive Wasco and 
Shafter areas, where a colony of 
hardworking Mennonites settled and 
prospered. But after 1936, K.C.L. 
reversed its program. The company 
now parts with lands only for school 
sites or other public uses. 

In addition to the 375,000 acre 
Poso, San Emidio, and Stockdale 
ranches in the San Joaquin Valley, 
K.C.L. has 780,000 acres in New 
Mexico, 670,000 in Arizona, and 
150,000 acres in Oregon, and leases 
an additional 700,000 acres. Under 
Mr. Melcher’s direction, the cattle 
ranches, with 900,000 head of Here- 
ford cattle, have been meshed into an 
assembly line meat production op- 
eration that finishes 900 fat steers 
per week for the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Bakersfield markets. 

The far-flung Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Oregon holdings are 
desert grazing ranches, on which it 
takes a lot of acres to support a cow 
and a calf. On these breeding 
ranches K.C.L. has 37,000 cows and 
2,500 bulls. Their sole purpose is to 
produce white-faced Hereford steers 
and enough heifers for replacement. 
The K.C.L. beef production line is 
so highly specialized that the ranches 
don’t even rear their own bulls. 
Every year Parley Richins, the 
stocky, veteran manager of the beef 
operation, scouts the Hereford 
ranches of the Rocky Mountain area 


and buys up to 500 young bulls. He 
also buys steers by the thousands, 
because even 37,000 cows can’t pro- 
duce all the feeders needed for the 
gigantic K.C.L. beef assembly line. 

At nine months, when they weigh 
about 400 pounds, the steers are 
shipped to the Stockdale Ranch, five 
miles southwest of Bakersfield. Here 
they live the life of Riley, first in 
lush, irrigated grazing pastures, then 
in finishing pens. The 110 finishing 
pens hold 17,500 cattle at one time. 
By the time they enter these pens at 
15 months, the steers. have rounded 
out and weigh 800 pounds. During 
their last three or four months in the 
pens, they eat 30 pounds of finishing 
diet per day, and put on about three 
pounds of weight daily. 

The feeding machine that enables 
27 men to handle 17,500 cattle is a 
marvel of efficiency. Feed for the 
mixed diet is stored in four enormous 
holding bins and eight smaller silos. 
The minor food elements are fed into 
the mix from warehouses connected 
with the colossal “mixmaster” by 
moving belts. The nerve center of 
this amazing piant is a push-button 
board with a battery of flickering 
lights. By punching buttons, the op- 
erator releases the prescribed 
amounts of the food elements in a 40 
item list ranging from barley, grain, 
and ground alfalfa to orange pulp, 
molasses, yeast, and vitamins. Dr. 
Al Tietze tests this feed daily to 
make sure it has the right propor- 
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travel up and down the feeding lots dumping out the prepared food 


tions of carbohydrates, proteins, sul- 
phates, calcium, and a dozen other 
beef-making ingredients. 

Moving belts deliver the food ele- 
ments into a mixer-hopper which 
spews a gray, fluffy mass, resembling 
cooked wild rice in appearance, into 
trucks which spread it into troughs 
alongside the feeding pens. 'Twenty- 
four hours later, the food is trans- 
formed by nature’s chemistry into 
three pounds of beef and 27 pounds 
of manure. The latter is no inconsid- 
erable item; last year the Stockdale 
feeding pen yielded 35,000 tons of 
steer manure, which at $3 a ton 
brought in $105,000. 

Every Monday morning Mr. Rich- 
ins, or one of his assistants, holds a 
parley with the buyers for the big 
packers—Armour, Wilson, Swift, 
Cudahy—in Los Angeles. They 
agree what they will pay for K.C.L. 
beef that week, delivered to the 
truckers at the feeding pens. Every 
1,000 pound steer is good for 650 
pounds of beef and 350 pounds of 
hides and by-products. K.C.L. never 
holds cattle for better prices; the 
company is in the beef production 
business at the going market price, 
plus a premium for uniform high 
quality. 

One of the side lines of the Stock- 
dale Ranch is a 90 head dairy herd. 
The ranch produces a lot of milk, but 
doesn’t sell a bottle of it. The milk, 
cream, and butter are delivered daily 

(Continued on page 90) 
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GSA OPENS DOOR 


EDWARD BURKS 





TO SMALL BUSINESS 


General Services Administrator Mansure promises savings of $100,000,000 


annually through simplified federal government purchasing, other economies 


By ALAN L. OTTEN and CHARLES B. SEIB 


IN A SMALL town in southern Illinois there is 
a carpenter-contractor who used to tack $200 on the bill 
for every repair job he did for the federal government. 

He said this was to pay the lawyer he needed to help 
him fill out the complicated 27 page contract each job 
required. 

Now, there’s a simple two-page contract which the 
carpenter can fill out himself, and his bills to Uncle 
Sam are $200 smaller. 

Not long ago, manufacturers in an industry doing 
rnillions of dollars of government business yearly had 
to work through a gentleman who had set himself up 
in a cozy Washington office and—for a fee—allocated 
all federal contracts in that industry. 

Today the middleman is gone. The companies, to 
their amazement, deal directly with federal purchas- 
ing agents. 

A few months back, employes from three federal 
agencies were occupying luxury space—31,407 square 
feet of it—in a Washington “park-at-your-desk” office 
building. 

The government has now vacated those offices, and 
the workers are in government-owned space. 

These are a few of the changes being made by a brisk, 
friendly Chicago businessman-politician named Ed- 
mund F. Mansure (pronounced “man sure”) who has 
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taken over a mammoth procurement, management and 
housekeeping job as head of the government’s General 
Services Administration. 

Since he came to Washington last May, Mr. Mansure 
has been sweeping the dust out of long-forgotten federal 
corners. 

He has shaken up a system under which, for one out 
of every five federal vouchers, processing cost exceeded 
the amount involved in the transaction. He has told 
influence peddlers to get out of town and is urging busi- 
nessmen to use the direct approach in selling to the 
government. 

He has simplified purchase specifications so that 
the “little fellow” can go after federal contracts with 
success. 

He has decentralized his agency of 28,000 employes, 
giving unprecedented authority to field officials. He 
has declared war on a mountain of dead federal 
records. 

These and other changes, he has assured President 
Eisenhower, will save the taxpayers at least $100,000,- 
000 a year, and at the same time make for a smoother, 
more efficient governmental machine. 

Mr. Mansure is probably the least publicized execu- 
tive in the Eisenhower Administration, but he has an 
amazingly diversified job, (Continued on page 50) 
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You find Fridens everywhere in business. Because 
the Friden performs more steps in figure-work with- 
out operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine. Each automatic Friden decision reduces 
business overhead costs by saving human time. It’s 
likely your business can’t afford Nor to own a Friden. 
See what you think when you see the Friden figure- 
think. Call in your nearby Friden Man and watch a 
demonstration! Friden sales, instruction and service 
available throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN 
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AND SAWMILL OPERATORS ... find 
it profitable to mechanize more and 
more of their figure-work with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator. The Friden 
short-cuts figuring on tally sheets, space 
estimates, conversion computations, in- 
voicing — ALL lumber figure-work. Pays 
back its cost quickly in time-savings! 
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... take inventory a cost-cutting, more 
accurate way on the fully automatic 
Friden Calculator. Quantities and prices 
are entered directly into the machine, 
eliminating writing, main office tabulat- 
ing, extending and checking of inventory 
sheets. The Friden is highly adaptable 
to specialized figuring needs! 
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. use the fully automatic Friden 
Calculator to insure accuracy and save 
time (often 50%!) in figuring commis- 
sions, premiums, prorata and short rate 
cancellations, endorsements, ALL figure- 
work. The Friden works so automatically 
no special operator training is needed! 

© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc 
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on NEW 6-£ AIR CONDITIONING 
if-you act now! Payments later! 


Hottest deal in cooling! Take advantage of G. E.’s “Savings-Season” 
offer and be ready when the hot weather hits! 


General Electric and its dealers save on overhead when they sell air 
conditioning 12 months a year. Installing crews stay at peak efficiency 
WHY TH iS —overtime is avoided. These savings are passed on to you, if you 
buy now! Avoid business losses and disappointment next summer. 
Monthly payments don’t start till warm weather. Installation at your 


.s . 
OFFE a ag MADE convenience; business is not disturbed. So why wait and sweat out 


delivery? You can save both money and worry with the finest air con- 
ditioner on the market today! 


Ask your G-E Air Conditioning Dealer about his plans for— 


1. SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE if you buy now! Limited-time offer. 


2. SMALL DOWN PAYMENT! Easy purchase plan available— 
terms to suit your budget. 


3. INSTALL NOW—PAY LATER! Buy today—pay in May! 
4. MONTHLY PAYMENTS AS LOW AS $30.00—only a dollar a day! 


5. INSTALLATION AT YOUR CONVENIENCE! Bec the rush! 


~ PACKAGED 
AIR CONDITIONER 


FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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Ww RITE-WIRE—PHONE 


They pay for themselves — 
faster than ever! 


G-E Air Conditioners can pay for themselves 
by increasing summer profits and boosting 
employee efficiency...often in 1 to 3 years. 
If you take advantage of G.E.’s big “Savings- 
Season” offer, your G-E Cooling will pay © 
even faster! Let us show you with a G-E In- 
yestment Analysis prepared for your spe- 
cific business! 


Moil, CouparcToday! 
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en ETS, 
General Electric Company, Sec. NB-1, Air Conditioning Division, | 

7 

Bloomfield, N. J. ' 
Please tell me how 1 can have air conditioning now, and pay for it later! : 
One ee a ogee: Tne ; 
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G-E AIR CONDITIONERS 
GIVE YOU MORE IN ‘54! 


s poe SEALED-IN-STEEL 
OTECTION! G. E. seals in savings, 
seals out trouble! 






@ MONEY-IN-THE-BANK WARRANTY! 


Full 5-year protection on entire cool- 
ing system! 


* 
MODERN STREAMLINED STYLING! 


pe look as good as they make you 
eel! They’re distinctive, compact! 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 





















spends huge amounts of money and 
wields broad powers. 

If he wanted to use all the power 
the law gives him, he could tell 
Cabinet officers just how much space 
they could have for their depart- 
ments, prohibit them from buying 
except through him and otherwise 
take a large hand in their operation. 
Fortunately, he tries to win his ends 
by enlisting the cooperation of other 
officials. 

As purchaser of most federal non- 
military items, Mr. Mansure is un- 
questionably the world’s biggest 
buyer of civilian goods. His pur- 
chases range from paper clips—hun- 
dreds of tons of them yearly-—to 
strategic materials for the defense 
stockpile. They include such varied 
items as parachutes, peanut butter, 
blow torches, egg beaters, paint, dic- 
tionaries, typewriters with Arabic 
keyboards, trucks and autos, musical 
instruments, aspirin, cranes, opium, 
American flags and Boy Scout 
knives. 

Supplies for day-to-day govern- 
ment use are kept in 12 huge GSA 
depots—or “stores” as Mr. Mansure 
prefers to call them. Defense stock- 
pile materials are warehoused in 323 
undisclosed locations, including four 
vaults which contain things like nar- 
cotics, industrial diamonds and 
platinum. 

The government's dead records 
are stored in huge records centers all 
across the country. Mr. Mansure 
figures that the dead paper he cares 
for would fill eight Pentagons or 
11,450 freight cars, and would equal 
the tonnage of four Queen Elizabeth 
class liners. 

As a housekeeper, Mr. Mansure 
operates, cleans and repairs some 
5,000 government buildings—rang- 
ing from Washington departmental 
headquarters to tiny border control 
stations along the Rio Grande. In 
all, he cares for 2,750 acres of floor 
space. When the government needs 
more buildings he’s generally in 
charge of building them, too. 

To fill out his days, Mr. Mansure 
has these other jobs: He’s boss of the 
National Archives, which preserves 
outstanding federal documents, is- 
sues a daily summary of all impor- 
tant government orders and is now 
helping former President Truman 
prepare his state papers. He directs 
disposal of World War II surplus 
property now worth about $170,- 
000,000. He runs auto, furniture and 
other types of repair shops. He’s in 
charge of expanding U. S. produc- 
tion of key metals and manages a 
nickel plant in Cuba and is custodian 
of six magnesium plants in the 
United States. 

The property he controls is worth 
about $8,400,000,000 and he is now 
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spending about 
year. 

Mr. Mansure, compact, balding 
and 52 years old, brought to his job 
an outstanding background of busi- 
ness experience, public service and 
free enterprise Republicanism. 

The business experience dates 
back to 1915, when, at 14, he went 
to work as a millboy in the textile 
factory of E. L. Mansure Company, 
a firm started and owned by his 
father. It ended when he retired as 
company president and chairman of 
the board last spring to take the GSA 
job. The firm, which produces up- 
holstery fabrics, draperies and simi- 
lar items, has about 1,000 employes 
and does a business, Mr. Mansure 
says, “exceeding $5,000,000 a year.” 

His political experience dates back 
to 1930, when he and some friends 
started an independent citizens 
group in Chicago. He’d found that 
“if you expect to accomplish any- 
thing you have to be part of an 
organization. You can do a better 
job operating from inside than 
throwing bricks from the outside.” 

The independent group soon be- 


$1,000,000,000 a 








came a Republican ward organiza- 
tion, and when it elected an alder- 
man in a traditionally Democratic 
stronghold, Mr. Mansure’s political 
star began to rise. Before long, he 
was holding such jobs as treasurer 
of the Republican State Central 
Committee and secretary and acting 
chairman of the party’s state finance 
committee. He was extremely active 
in the Illinois campaigns to elect 
Everett Dirksen as senator in 1950 
and Dwight Eisenhower as President 
in 1952. 

Along with his business and poli- 
tical careers, Mr. Mansure was 
branching out in public service jobs 
under both Republican and Demo- 
cratic state and city administrations. 
He served as chairman of the State 
Unemployment Board and of the 
3,350 bed Chicago City Hospital and 
on various other state bodies. To 
top it off, he was president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association 
for a time. 

Mr. Mansure reports that when he 
came to Washington, President 
Eisenhower told him just one thing 
—“use your judgment and do a job.” 
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Presidential Assistant Sherman 
Adams and Budget Bureau Director 
Joseph Dodge were only slightly 
more specific. They told him the 
Administration wanted two things in 
GSA-—“good management and econ- 
omy.” 

Mr. Mansure had the advantage 
of being familiar with his duties as 
few new government officials are. 
Long before his nomination was an- 
nounced, he had gone to the Chi- 
cago GSA office and told the man- 
ager, “teach me all there is to know 
about GSA.” Almost every day for 
a month he attended this self-im- 
posed school. 

Although proud of what he has 
done, the new GSA head admits that 
many of the changes he has made 
and is trying to make are carry- 
throughs on projects his Democratic 
predecessor, Jess Larson, began. 

“Mr. Mansure is a catalyst, the 
greatest I’ve ever seen,” a close asso- 
ciate explains. “Many of these plans 
were dormant when he moved in. 
He sets things in motion. He gives 
everyone a shot in the arm. He tells 
people what he wants done and gets 
a progress report in ten days or 30 
days and follows through until it 
is done.” 

Gf course, Mr. Mansure has had 
some other advantages. He came into 
office with an administration keyed 
to decentralization and economy. He 
can count on backing from the 
White House and department heads. 
Moreover, deep budget cuts are mak- 
ing governmental departments 
happy to follow any suggestions from 
Mansure for stretching their appro- 
priations. 

Relaxing before the fireplace in 
the paneled office once occupied by 
Interior Secretary Harold Ickes, Mr. 
Mansure likes to talk about his new 
job and how he handles it. The 
thing that surprised him most about 
GSA was its tremendous reservoir of 
long-neglected ability. 

“The trouble was,” he says, “that 
nobody had been told to function. 
No one felt that he had power to 
make decisions, so he just passed the 
buck. I’ve changed that. My re- 
gional directors, for example, have 
full authority to make decisions. 
They must sink or swim on their own 
—and they love it. I get ideas from 
everybody. They’re all thinking.” 

He declares he has no morale 
problems, largely because he’s 
avoided wholesale firings. Despite a 
growing workload, he has cut his 
staff from 29,000 to 28,000—but he 
did it mostly by not filling vacan- 
cies resulting from: normal turnover. 

He hastens to add that he’s doing 
nothing noble in keeping intact most 
of the pre-Eisenhower staff. Even if 
Civil Service regulations didn’t keep 














Atlantic City maintenance man painting Boordwalk 
railings with cluminum paint 


Aluminum Paint fights corrosion for 34 years 
on Atlantic City’s Boardwalk . . . 


Let us show your maintenance men how 
to avoid corrosion with Aluminum Paint 


Long hours of intense sunlight, blowing sand, biting 
salt-spray, year-round abrasive action, temperature 
ranges from 50° to 108° F in 24 hours. 

All these factors aid corrosion attack on metal along 
the Atlantic City beach. So, the city protects 444 miles 
of railings and approaches along the Boardwalk with 
aluminum paint. Since 1920, aluminum paint has fought 
corrosion . . . kept the Boardwalk neat and attractive. 

ALCOA does not make paint, but Alcoa Aluminum 
Pigments are used in more aluminum paints than any 
other brand. Special formulas have been developed by 
your paint manufacturer to solve individual problems. 


Paints made to these formulas actually cost you less, 
last longer, give utmost protection against heat, cold, 
sun, rain, smoke and fumes. 

We'd like to tell you and your maintenance men about 
the many advantages aluminum paint offers your busi- 


ness. Write us today for FREE BOOKLET, Painting 
With Aluminum. 


ALCOA ({ 
ALUMINU 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Aluminum Company of America, Paint Service Bureau 

1797-B Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Please send m2 a copy of your free booklet, Painting With Aluminsm. 
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him from firing at will, he explains, 
it would be sheer waste to get rid of 
many GSA workers. That’s because 
they have highly specialized jobs, 
jobs which few people outside the 
government are equipped to handle. 

“I’m a loyal party man,” Mr. 
Mansure says. “But I’m also too 

practical and experienced to think I 
can go out and pick a man for a 
technical job just because he is a 
Republican. I follow two rules: We 
don’t pick a man for a job he’s not 
qualified for, and we don’t create a 
job for anybody. On the other hand, 
if two men meet the requirements for 
a vacant job, and only one of them 
is a Republican, I would give weight 
to that fact.” 

What he insists upon, Mr. Man- 
sure tells his staff, is wholehearted 
acceptance of the policies he !»ys 
down. “If a man can’t accept our 
policies completely and willingly, he 
doesn’t belong in an administrative 
position in GSA,” he declares. 

One of his major activities since 
coming to Washington has been an 
all-out war on those who claim they 
can grease the way for would-be gov- 
ernment contractors. As a corollary, 
he is doing all he can to convince 
businessmen that the way to get a 
federal order is to work directly 
through the nearest GSA Business 
Service Center. 

Mr. Mansure stresses that he has 
nothing against legitimate salesmen 
or commission agents. But he’s gun- 
ning for “any individual who infers 
that he can ‘handle’ the people who 
administer the rules or that he is in 
a preferred category of persons who 
deal with us.” 

Should such types try to get their 
feet in the GSA doorway, he vows, 
“we: will refuse to deal with them at 
all, and if their actions fall in the 
illegal sphere—as distinguished from 
the unethical—we will piesent the 
matter to the proper federal law en- 
forcement agencies.” 

Businessmen must learn they can 
get federal business without using 
such intermediaries, Mr. Mansure 
declares. He also emphasizes that 
its not necessary to “know some- 
body” in high government office to 
win contracts. Scarcely a day goes 
by, he says, that he isn’t approached 
by someone who thinks his personal 
backing is needed to sew up a GSA 
order. 

He recalls the public official who 
came to his office shortly after he 
took over GSA. “He said he’d come 
just to wish me well,” Mr. Mansure 
relates. “I waited to find out his real 
purpose and after a lot of maneuver- 
ing it appeared. His law partner 
represented a food company and 
wanted to know how to get some gov- 
ernment business. I told him he’d 
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just wasted a hell of a lot of his time 
and mine, that in his city there was 
a GSA Business Service Center and 
that all he had to do was to tell his 
partner’s client to go there and the 
center would do a better job for him 
than I could do.” 

He adds that the food company 
eventually took his advice and made 
out fine. 

Another time, the president of a 
major corporation wanted to see Mr. 
Mansure on a similar mission. This 
executive, who didn’t know the GSA 
head personally, called on a Chicago 
business official who did. The Chi- 
cago man wrote Mr. Mansure that 
“this is a fine fellow and he’d like to 
have lunch with you.” The same day 
the letter arrived, Mr. Mansure got a 
call from the White House with sub- 
stantially the same message. The 
corporation president had been at 
work there, too. 

“Why,” Mr. Mansure explodes, 
“didn’t he call me direct? I’d have 
been happy to talk to him, even 
though I couldn’t have done him 
much good. That’s the attitude I 
want to root out—the feeling that 
you can’t do business with the gov- 
ernment without an influential con- 
tact. We really want to make it as 
easy and inexpensive as possible to 
do business with us.” 

Mr. Mansure is making his per- 
sonal motto — “Simplicity” — work 
overtime at GSA. He seems to take 
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greatest pride in pointing to places 
where, by simplification, he has 
saved money for the government and 
has increased efficiency. 

A conspicuous example is his 
“standardization” program to reduce 
the tremendous variety of govern- 
ment purchases. This program has 
trimmed the types of bent wood 
chairs bought by GSA from 25 to 
one, the types of steel clothing lock- 
ers from 136 to ten and the types of 
steel desks from 54 to eight. The 
government used to buy 40 different 
kinds of waste baskets; now it buys 
only seven. The varieties of paper 
clips have been cut from ten to four, 
mirrors from 28 to three, blotting 
paper from 24 to five, and paper 
towels from 18 to seven. 


Nails, sheets and pillowcases, soap 
dispensers, mimeograph paper, pen- 
cils, flashlights, electric fans, paint, 
tools, textiles—all these and many 
more have gotten or will get the 
standardization treatment. 

“We can’t calculate how much 
money we'll save by this program,” 
Mr. Mansure says. “However, we do 
know that, on office furniture alone, 
we'll save $2,700,000 each year out 
of the $18,000,000 GSA has been 
spending in that field.” 

Another “standardization” strata- 
gem is to use commercial items 
rather than to insist on unusual gov- 
ernment specifications. For example, 
private industry generally sells a 
two-ounce bottle of ink. For some 
mysterious reason, the government 
customarily bought a one-and-three- 
quarter-ounce bottle. Firms supply- 
ing the government with ink had to 
install special equipment and face 
the prospect of having no market if 
the government should reject an 
order. 

Naturally, they charged more 
money. The government, therefore, 
ended up paying more for the under- 
sized bottle of ink than it would 
have had to pay for the standard 
two-ounce bottle. Mr. Mansure has 
ordered a switch to the two-ounce 
size. 

Again, he found that specifications 
for some articles of office furniture 
required a certain gauge of metal 
which only one manufacturer was 
using. 

“T’m not saying there was any- 
thing wrong with that,” he explains, 
“but if standard gauge does the job 
just as well, why specify something 
that only one man can bid on? When- 
ever possible, we'll use standards 
that are widely used in private in- 
dustry. A government agency want- 
ing something special will have to 
prove special need.” 

Mr. Mansure says simplification 
and standardization save money by 
avoiding special tooling costs and by 
permitting larger-quantity pur- 
chases. Equally important, ‘he says, 
“the little fellow, who can’t tool up 
for special orders, can compete when 
we use the simpler, more general 
specifications.” 

He figures that simplification of 
standards, above-the-table methods 
of placing orders, the abbreviated 
contract form and other innovations 
will all help persuade the “little fel- 
low” that government is interested 
in doing business with him. 

Another change in the works is 
designed to make sure that the gov- 
ernment gets full advantage of dis- 
counts for prompt payment for the 
things it buys. The practice has 
been to figure the low bid by taking 
into account the discount offered— 
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Old Style “2D” Storefront with 
Shallow Display Windows 


New “3D” Visual Front that puts 


the whole store on display is 








Nissens Shoe Store , Oklahoma City. Contractors Clark X, Pace Const. Co., Okiahoma City 


Remodel now for “3D” impact! 


GROSS 


TUF-FLEX DOORS 
for maximum display aaah 


For a modern nee or 
aRONT see your nearest 
GLASS) 


LIBBEY OWENS:FORD 
GLASS DISTRIBUTOR 
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Beat your competitors to the punch... 
Put in a modern Visual Front! 

Then passersby will see all your merchandise. They’! 
see the full width and depth of your store interior, in- 
stead of a shallow, crammed display window. Your store 
will have “3D” impact. It will show more and help 
you sell more. 

Find cut how amazingly little an L-O-F Visual Front 
costs . . . ask your local Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Dis- 
tributor for an estimate. He has a lot of experience with 
storefront work. He knows local codes and conditions. 
He cat: even put you in touch with local architects and 
contractors who specialize in storefront work. 


And he has this complete line of storefront materials: 


1. L‘O-F Polished Plate Glass. 

2. Thermopane* insulating glass to reduce steam and frost on 
windows in winter. 

. Tuf-flex* Doors for unobstructed visibility. 

. Golden Plate to reduce fading of displayed merchandise. 

. Vitrolite* glass paneling for exterior beauty. 

. Mirrors of L-O-F Polished Plate Glass to enlarge and 
brighten your store. 


avi AW 


Mail the coupon for your free copy of our booklet on 
Visual Fronts, and for the name of your nearest L-O-’F 
supplier. *® 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
9724 Nicholas Building 
Toledo 3, Ohio 


Send me your booklet on Visval Fronts and the name of the nearest L-O-F Distributor 








Name 

(Please Print Plainly) 
Address. 
City. Zone. State. 
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even if it was unlikely that the gov- 
ernment could pay within the time 
specified. For example, if one com- 
pany bid $100 less two per cent for 
payment in 30 days and another 
company bid $105 less ten per cent 
for payment in ten days, the latter 
firm got the contract even though the 
government probably couldn’t get 
the payment. out within ten days. 
Thus, if the government took 20 days 
to pay, it would have to pay the full 
$105, rather than the $98 it would 
have paid if it had accepted the 30 
day discount. 

Mr. Mansure is insisting that bid- 
ding on each contract be on the basis 
of uniform discount terms which give 
the government a reasonable time in 
which to pay. If the standard indus- 
try terms do this, they will be ac- 
cepted. Otherwise, GSA will set the 
terms. 

Another application of the “sim- 
plicity”’ motto is the overhaul of the 
forms used to order materials, certify 
their receipt and okay bills for pay- 
ment. 

When he took office, Mr. Mansure 
was shocked to learn that more than 
1,150,000 of the government’s annual 
total of 5,000,000 purchase vouchers 
were for less than $10—and that the 
cost of processing each of these ex- 
ceeded its face value. 

On his order, the government is 
now using a greatly simplified sys- 
tem for paying out small amounts of 
money—a system similar to the 
petty cash funds in private business. 
The new procedure saves money for 
the government and trouble for the 
worker who heretofore had to use a 
complicated set of forms to collect 
for bus, street car or taxi fares, post- 
age, small repair bills and similar 
outlays. 

A standard order-invoice-voucher 
form is also used now for purchases 
up to $500 and for contract delivery 
orders. The new form, which re- 
quires only three or four copies, re- 
places nearly 50 different procure- 
ment forms, some of which needed as 
many as 23 separate copies. 

Again, Mr. Mansure can’t predict 
the saving, but he is convinced it will 
run into the millions. Not the least 
of the economies, he says, will come 
from the fact that the simplified 
paperwork will act as a brake on the 
accumulation of government dead 
records. 

Always hanging over the GSA 
boss is the knowledge that the gov- 
ernment is creating records faster 
than it is destroying them. In the 12 
months ending June 30, 1953, the 
government destroyed 3,000,000 
cubic feet of records. But in the same 
period it created 4,200,000 cubic 
feet of new records. Prodded by 
GSA, the civilian agencies held their 
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own in the records race for that year, 
destroying old ones as fast as they 
created new ones. But the military 
fell far behind. 

Undaunted, Mr. Mansure presses 
constantly for further reduction in 
the quantity of records saved. His 
teams of experts are working on the 
files of many departments and agen- 
cies, weeding out expendable paper. 
He figures that every time a filing 
cabinet is emptied of old records and 
made available for new ones, the 
government saves not only floor 
space but the $50 cost of a new cabi- 
net. 

In 1951, the government bought 
97,000 filing cabinets. By fiscal 1953 
this had been cut to 38,000 and Mr. 
Mansure has a goal of only 8,000 this 
fiscal year. 

Another GSA economy drive is 
aimed at getting federal agencies to 
reduce their office space so the gov- 





ernment can vacate many millions of 
square feet of relatively expensive 
offices it leases from private owners. 
Mr. Mansure appeared before a 
Cabinet meeting last summer to re- 
port that some departments were 
“dragging their feet” on this pro- 
gram and to ask for top-level back- 
ing. 

He pointed out that the budget 
called for an 18 per cent cut in leased 
floor space and he suggested such 
radical measures as joint use of pri- 
vate offices, the sacrifice of confer- 
ence tables by officials who didn’t 
really need them and the use of par- 
titioned cubicles instead of com- 
pletely walled private offices. 

He got results. Reorganization of 
offices, better space utilization, and, 
of course, the cutback in the number 
of workers has the space-saving pro- 
gram proceeding on schedule. In the 
Washington area alone, in the past 
few months, the government has 
given up leased space costing more 
than $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Mansure credits much of the 
success he has had at GSA to a 
steadfast policy of decentralization 
and delegation of responsibility. 





One of his first acts was to issue to 
all staff and service heads an order, 
the heart of which was this sentence: 
“Tt is essential that operating func- 
tions and authorities now vested in 
the central office be delegated to the 
regions for performance, and the 
central office retain only those func- 
tions that are staff in nature.” 

“And,” says one of his aides, “that 
was not a pious hope—that was an 
order.” 

Probably the major piece of un- 
finished business on the Mansure 
agenda is the taking over of procure- 
ment of all nonmilitary supplies for 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. This 
promises to become one of GSA’s 
most important jobs. But there is no 
telling when the transfer will be 
completed. 

Right now, GSA is doing most of 
the nonmilitary buying for the Air 
Force, some for the Navy and prac- 
tically none for the Army. 

The immediate problem, says Mr. 
Mansure, is to find out just what the 
services have on hand. No one knows 
exactly, but it’s evident that they’re 
heavily overstocked on many items. 

Although Mr. Mansure won’t dis- 
cuss it, his efforts to take over buy- 
ing for the military are meeting stiff 
resistance from some military men. 

The demands of GSA leave Mr. 
Mansure little time for Washington’s 
social whirl—but he doesn’t mind. 
He and his attractive brunette wife 
don’t particularly care for party 
going, which they find too strong a 
contrast to the kind of living they 
enjoy on their farm in Libertyville, 
Ill. There they and their friends live 
a casual, out-of-doors, blue-jeans 
existence. 

One of their good friends and 
neighbors at Libertyville is Adlai 
Stevenson. The Mansures and Mr. 
Stevenson have adjoining farms. 

“T admire him and I think he has 
tremendous ability,” says Mr. Man- 
sure of his neighbor. “But we differ 
completely on politics.” 

Looking upon his GSA job as a 
long-term assignment, Mr. Mansure 
and his wife are now scouting around 
for a farm near Washington where 
they can reproduce the pleasant life 
of Libertyville. He raises thorough- 
bred horses and Mrs. Mansure raises 
prize-winning Scotch terriers and 
collies on the Illinois farm. 

They hope to find a place near 
the capital where they can do the 
same thing. 

Mr. Mansure says he’s definitely 
not the cocktail party type and even 
dislikes “‘sitting still long enough to 
play bridge.”” What he enjoys most 
is a quiet little dinner party or eve- 
ning get-together with good friends 
and associates with whom he can dis- 
cuss his plans for GSA. END 
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Wage 


guarantees 


enforce 
idleness 


Unemployment plans 


might well promote 


the unemployment they 


aim to eliminate 


By LEO WOLMAN 


IN LABOR relations the problem of 
unemployment is old and baffling. It 
has for a long time been the subject 
of discussion, investigation and 
policy making, public and private. 
Seeking security against this and 
other vicissitudes of an uncertain 
future, labor has set up a program 
ranging from seniority rules to pri- 
vate old-age pensions and various 
forms of life and health insurance 
and medical care—the bulk of which 
is increasingly paid for by business. 
The latest development in this 
array of security measures is the 
pending demand for guarantees of 
annual employment or of an annual 
wage. This idea, also, is not new. 
For many years a limited number of 
firms have experimented with plans 
for regularizing employment. Some 
of them proved successful. But they 
remained few in number, largely be- 
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cause their success depended on fea- 
tures peculiar to an individual busi- 
ness. In any case, unions showed 
little interest in them since they 
existed mainly in nonunion indus- 
tries and since, in the union view, 
they smacked of paternalism. 

With the accelerated growth of 
organized labor since 1935 and the 
expansion of union labor contracts 
to cover many issues hitherto not 
subject to collective bargaining, the 
guarantee of an annual income has 
become an insistent and urgent item 
in the demands of several important 
unions, notably the C.1.0. Steel, 
Automobile, and Electrical Workers. 
These unions have placed the issue 
high on their bargaining agenda for 
the next year. No one yet knows the 
details of their proposals. But it has 
become increasingly ciear that they 
will mirror, in broad outline, the 
principles established in the old-age 
pension plans negotiated in recent 
years by unions and employers. 

The essence of these plans is a pen- 
sion system, financed in whole or in 
part by business, which is designed 
to add to the retirement benefits af- 
forded by the federal old age surviv- 
ors insurance. Similarly, according 
to their current thinking, the unions 
contemplate the establishment of 
employer - financed unemployment 
reserves, the proceeds of which will 
be used to raise the unemployment 
benefits now paid out of the state un- 
employment compensation funds. 

The United Steel Workers pro- 
posed such a plan in their 1953 nego- 
tiations with the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Since this plan is 
a detailed prospectus, both as to con- 
tent and administration, it indicates 
how the scheme is expected to work 
and what kind of problems it is likely 
to raise. 

Stripped of technicalities, the 
principal features of the Steel Work- 
ers’ proposal are clear. It would, first 
of all, guarantee each employe of 
three or more years of service three 
fourths of his full-time weekly wage 
for a maximum period of 52 weeks, 
from the beginning of his unemploy- 
ment. This means that at an average 
wage of $2.20 an hour, which is about 
what the average steel worker earns 
today, he would receive, if unem- 
ployed, $66 a week for a year, making 
a guaranteed annual income to un- 
employed steel workers of $3,432. 
This guarantee expires at the end of 
any consecutive 52 week period. But 
it will be resuméd again for any em- 
ploye who, after the expiration of the 
guarantee, shall have worked for the 
company not less than 12 weeks. 
After he is employed for 12 weeks, 
he is again eligible for a maximum of 
52 weeks of unemployment benefit. 

To pay for these benefits, the em- 






ployer is asked to contribute ten 
cents to an unemployment benefit 
trust fund for each hour worked. The 
employer’s liability is, at the outset 
anyhow, limited in two ways. First, 
he is not required to pay more than 
ten cents an hour even if the fund 
proves insufficient to meet the guar- 
anteed benefits. Second, he is allowed 
to deduct from these scheduled bene- 
fits such amounts as employes may 
be receiving from the state unem- 
ployment compensation funds. 

This, in bare outline, is the most 
concrete plan for dealing with unem- 
ployment thus far proposed by a 
union. It, or some closely related 
variation of it, soon will become the 
subject of serious and extensive bar- 
gaining. As it stands, it promises 
employes, who suffer involuntary 
idieness, generous benefits for pro- 
longed periods. The financial bur- 
dens on a business, or industry, are 
here limited to what on its face ap- 
pears a not unreasonable liability. 
The plan carries into unemployment 
benefits the private supplementation 
of public benefits, a practice widely 
accepted by American business in its 
handling of old age pensions. Thus, 
the methods for guaranteeing em- 
ployment or income have now taken 
a novel and unaccustomed form. The 
questions about it are what economic 
consequences can be expected to flow 
from it and how it is likely to work. 

On such questions, some obvious 
observations grow out of our experi- 
ence with the practice of labor rela- 
tions and collective bargaining in 
this country during the past 15 
years. It should be clear that an em- 
ployer promising to pay his idle em- 
ployes the scale of benefits afforded 
by the steel workers plan cannot for 
long explain or justify his inability 
to meet these guaranteed payments 
by pointing to the inadequacy of the 
unemployment fund. If the fund 
runs down, he will soon face de- 
mands for larger contributions and 
the ten cents per hour will, by suc- 
cessive steps, mount to some un- 
known higher figure. 

This is what happened to the 
bituminous miners’ welfare fund. In 
that case frequent and substantial 
need for replenishment developed. 
Consequently, the employer’s contri- 
bution which started at five cents a 
ton in June, 1946, had increased to 
40 cents by October, 1952, and there 
is no assurance that this is where it 
will remain. The union-negotiated 
old-age pension plans have pursued 
a similar course and their final size 
is far from being determined today. 
In light of this experience it is hard 
to see why the proposed maximum 
of ten cents an hour affords an em- 
ployer much of an idea of what he 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Here’s an X-ray look into 
the easiest operating desk you can buy 


This new “Y and E” desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- 
neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. 


New 
ease of 
operation 


1 New Nylon Stationary Bear- 
ings glide drawers quietly in and 
out with effortless ease. 


2. New Effortless Locking— 
new spring and locking mecha- 
nism give easy and positive lock- 
ing and unlocking. 


ps ae 


3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- §. New Roomier Utility Tray for 
reversible, can be used as utility trolled, positive action—drawer more convenient storage. All 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray removal simplified. compartments full height of 
is available. drawer—no spillage. 


YAWMAN-»? FRBE MFG.(. 


1043 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 


For complete information on how 
these new desks can benefit your 
company, please write for free bro- 
chure No, 3808. 








New Flexibility 


Same desk adapts 
for different uses 





Reverse pedestal 
to get: 
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Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 





Replace pedestal with 
end panel to get: 

















Reverse pedestal and 
end panel to get: 
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You can meet many 
changing needs through 
rearrangement of original 
parts. By stocking a few 
spare parts youcan quickly 
and easily change this new 
desk to almost any model. 


@. Choose either Recessed or Flush 
Back on original equipment. Can 
be easily changed from one to the 
other at any time. 


Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents, and dealers. 
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5 o’clock flap! 


He was meeting her at 5:30—a 
first date. At noon she bought the 


new dress and pumps. No lunch. At 


five she felt hollow. And horrors— 
the stamp box was empty! So she 
had to rush to the postoffice for 

stamps. And was late for her date. 


“Drat it,” said Debby. “We need 


a DM in this dump.” 


@ Best friend of the business girl is a 
DM-—desk model postage meter. Does 


away with stamps, licking and guarding. 


@ The DM prints postage, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope 
—with your own small ad, if you like. 


@ It protects postage from loss or 
waste. Does its own accounting. Has 


a moistener for sealing envelopes. Even 
handles parcel post. Easy to use. Saves 


time and postage in any office. 


@ Other models, hand and electric, for 


larger mailers. Ask your PB office to 
demonstrate. Or send the coupon. 


PREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder. 








‘7 Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Pitney-Bowss, Inc. 
1391 Pactritc St., Stamrorp, Conn. 
Please send free] DM booklet, (chart to: 


Name 
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Atomic Victory Depends on the Navy 


(Continued from page 38) 
gases, will be capable of operating 
below surface indefinitely—limited 
only by the endurance of the crew. 

On this score, the Navy has under- 
taken a series of studies to make the 
Nautilus more habitable than any 
submersible ever built. “Operation 
Hideout,” recently conducted at 
New London, Conn., by a volunteer 
crew, demonstrated that the hardy, 
disciplined submariners can live be- 
low surface for at least two months. 
The Nautilus and its sister submersi- 
bles to come will not only be com- 
paratively comfortable; they will be 
radioactivity-proof. The atomic en- 
gine, like the atomic bomb, gives off 
deadly radioactive rays. The Nauti- 
lus is so shielded that even a lumi- 
nous wrist watch would contribute 
radioactivity sufficient to be detected 
by the ship’s monitoring system. 

The most modern of our non- 
atomic submarines quickly swallow 
up their available fuel and oxygen 
supply when operating at top speed. 
The Nautilus, the Sea Wolf, and the 
atomic sub pack to follow will have 
no such difficulties. These craft will 
be able to run at terrific speeds for 
as long as necessary, above or below 
surface. 

Atomic fission will give our under- 
seas fleet of tomorrow not only more 
power and speed, it will also cloak 
the submarine with a mantle of in- 
visibility. The frequently surfacing, 
battery - powered submarine was 
fairly easy game for hunter planes. 
The more elusive snorkel submersi- 
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weapon as fantastic as those in the 
world of Buck Rogers, but one that 
is real, practical and — combined 
with equally fantastic weapons 
which we already have and are using 
—devastatingly destructive. 

Our Navy has in operation three 
(nonatomic) submarines which fire 
guided missiles instead of torpedoes. 
One of these missiles, the “Regulus” 
—powered by rockets and turbojet 
engines—travels faster than conven- 
tional fighter-bombers and can hit 
targets 400 miles away. 

The Regulus is but one of the mis- 
siles being developed for Navy use. 
Already we have discarded as obso- 
lescent its predecessor—the Loon— 
an improved version of the World 
War II buzz bomb fired by the Ger- 
mans from the Dutch coast into Lon- 
don. American scientists are work- 
ing on guided missiles which race 
through the sky at speeds several 
times that of sound—missiles which, 
like the cigar-shaped Regulus, can be 
launched from the surface and 
directed from a submarine sub- 
merged except for its antennae. In 
merging the atomic-powered sub- 
marine with the supersonic guided 
missile, we will be wedding the split 
atom with the split second. Such a 
missile is capable of carrying devas- 
tating warheads to the target—hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

Even before we learned how to 
utilize A-power in submarines, our 
Navy had made great strides in the 
tactical use of the underseas war- 
ships, such as killer (antisubmarine ) 





Our Navy of tomorrow will have supersonic seaplanes, such as the jet 
Sea Dart, which can be refueled from subs as well as surface craft 


ble was detectable by radar the 
moment it raised its breathing tube 
above the water. So long as it stays 
deep below the surface the atomic 
sub is a phantom of the seas, for 
practical purposes invisible to radar 
and other detection devices. 

The power, speed, and invisibility 
of the atom-powered sub gives us a 


subs, radar-picket (plane or missile 
warning) subs, and attack (under- 
water ships of the line) subs, armed 
with newer, truer, target-homing 
torpedoes. Now that we have atomic- 
powered engines, there appears to be 
no end of possibilities in the future 
of the submarine. 

For example, in World War II a 
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1954 Studebakers coming off production line 


Suppose an auto maker had to ask the government's 
permission to raise or lower the price of its cars... 


Over the past 50 years, the auto- 
mobile industry has grown to 
mammoth size—giving employ- 
ment, directly and indirectly, to 
millions of people. 


Its accomplishments have been 
the accomplishments of private 
management, free to make de- 
cisions in the best interests of 
customers, employees and stock- 
holders—and to put those deci- 
sions into effect immediately. 


For example, if a competitive . 


situation makes advisable a reduc- 
tion in price, an automobile man- 
ufacturer can announce .that re- 
duction over-night. Conversely, 
should material costs rise or a 


general wage increase be granted, 
added operating expense can be 
offset by an immediate price rise. 


Most businesses are able to 
operate with this freedom— with 
management assuming full re- 
sponsibility for its decisions. 


A notable exception is the rail- 
road industry, where a decision to 
reduce or increase rates must be 
submitted to a regulatory com- 
mission. The railroads agree that 
reasonable regulation of railroad 
prices is in the public interest but, 
in recent years, decisions on gen- 
eral freight rate increases at the 
national level have taken an aver- 
age of 350 days—a time lag that 
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has cost the railroads more than 
a billion dollars in lost revenues. 


The railroads perform an im- 
portant service for American busi- 
ness and industry. To do their job, 
they need and ask the basic free- 
dom other businesses enjoy in our 
competitive economy. They ask 
that regulations be modernized 
to fit present day conditions. 


The railroads operating in the 
highly populated and industrial 
East are especially burdened by 
the restrictions placed upon them 
by outmoded and unrealistic regu- 
lations. ... Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, New York. 
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conventional submarine carried 
Carlson’s Raiders on a successful 
island assault against the Japanese. 
In the Korean conflict one of our 
subs landed 100 British Marines on 
a tunnel-plugging, rail-cutting raid 
behind Red lines. Surely these two 
isolated events herald the possibility 
—-in the light of nuclear power—of 
phantom, underwater troop carriers. 

To some farsighted Navy men the 
A-powered submarine has no end of 
possibilities. These men insist that 
a submersible which can carry and 
launch pilotless planes can carry and 
launch piloted planes. 

The Japanese actually built dur- 
ing World War II a sub- 





atomic weapons, we may get some 
relief from the pressure to build 
bigger planes for bigger bombs, and 
therefore, bigger carriers. 

We are already converting two 
cruisers, the Boston and the Can- 
berra, into missile-firing men-of-war, 
by replacing the traditional gun tur- 
rets with launching platforms. We 
have transformed one battleship, the 
Mississippi, into a missile-testing 
ship. We have developed a series of 
missiles for varying purposes. 

The German V1 and V2 buzz 
bombs were the only guided missiles 
used in World War II. By the time 
the Korean war broke out, the Navy 





as well as surface craft. It can take 
off and land in a water-filled ditch— 
the simplest kind of airstrip, virtu- 
ally indestructible from the air. Our 
fleet is already equipped with such a 
plane, the Sea Dart, jet propelled 
and almost wingless. 

To defend our fleet and our shores 
from sudden onslaught by air, our 
Navy of tomorrow—even as does our 
Navy of today—will maintain vigil 
hundreds of miles away through a 
system of radar-equipped planes. 
And because the enemy can be ex- 
pected to attack under the cover of 
storm and bad weather, our Navy of 
tomorrow—as does our Navy of to- 

day—will train and operate 





marine twice the size of the 
Nautilus from which three 
small planes could be 
launched. Some Navy 
“dreamers” foresee a future 
when the atom-powered sub- 
mersible carrier, capable of 
launching 100 warplanes, 
will be part of the fleet. I 
make no such prediction for 
the immediate future; but a 
dynamic Navy, whose very 
essence is flexibility, cannot 
afford to kick aside as “‘im- 
possible” or “silly” any 
seemingly fantastic dream 
or notion. Only a few years 
ago cynics guffawed at the 
possibility of an atom-fueled 
fleet. 

Yes, the submarine is defi- 
nitely a vital element in our 
Navy of tomorrow. The 
trouble is that the sub’s 
horizons are widening so 
fast that one hesitates to 
freeze a design for mass pro- 








squadrons of all-weather jet 
fighter squadrons. 
Tomorrow’s Navy is in 
the making today, but as I 
have stressed, it will not be- 
come a completely atom- 
powered, missile - equipped 
fleet overnight. Such a move 
would be economically un- 
sound, and technically un- 
acceptable. We must trans- 
form our fleet from oil to 
atoms, from guns to missiles, 
slowly and carefully, ex- 
perimenting, testing, ana- 
lyzing as we go. We must 
make use of the ships we 
now have, through conver- 
sion and integration, and we 
must avoid plunging into a 
new building program only 
to discover we are acquiring 
a new stockpile of techno- 
logically obsolescent war- 
ships. We must convert 
slowly—but we must con- 
vert surely and steadily. 








duction lest it become obso- 
lete in the making. 

As the nuclear-powered submarine 
assumes greater importance in the 
fleet of the future, so does the atomic- 
powered carrier. It is the carrier task 
force which assures our Navy’s con- 
trol of the sea and air above. At sea 
there can be no separate air force 
and sea force. They must be inte- 
grated in one force as is our Navy. 
America’s vaunted sea power is in 
reality air-sea-undersea-power. 

Already our carriers are being 
equipped with the supersonic, jet- 
propelled Sky Rays. Atomic power 
will give the carriers and their strik- 
ing task force unlimited reign to 
sweep the seas and concentrate at 
one point an unequalled mass of air- 
power. In the latter days of World 
War II, Task Force 38 threw 1,100 
warplanes into one phase of the 
fighting. Our fleet of tomorrow will 
be capable of unleashing a far 
greater assault, launching jets four 
at a time. 

With the advent of handier sized 
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had developed its own special-pur- 
pose missile by converting the F6F 
Grumman Hellcats into television- 
controlled bombing missiles. The 
missile-planes, carrying television 
transmitters in their noses, relayed 
the picture of the target area to the 
mother plane or surface station as 
much as 500 miles away, and were 
guided straight into the target. 

We have also developed anti-mis- 
sile missiles which, together with im- 
proved firing power, will give our car- 
rier task force a high impenetrable 
shield against enemy attack. Task 
Force 38 threw up an antiaircraft de- 
fense in the Pacific during World 
War II which was equal in firepower 
to the combined AA fire of all of 
Great Britain. Now our task forces 
will be even more formidable. 

Our Navy of tomorrow will in- 
clude a swifter-than-sound seaplane 
which, launched from a vessel or 
dropped over its side, can carry an 
atomic warhead hundreds of miles 
away. It can refuel at sea, from subs 
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For our security’s sake, 
we cannot afford to postpone or de- 
lay the conversion. 

We Americans must not forget for 
one minute that Russia is capable of 
producing atomic power and every 
one of the other weapons we are 
seeking to make our own fleet faster 
and more powerful. 

The Soviet Union today has the 
second largest fleet in the world, 
second only to our own. 

The Soviet Union today is build- 
ing more cruisers than all the NATO 
nations combined. 

The Soviet Union today is operat- 
ing between 250 and 350 submarines, 
and is known to be building more at 
a furious rate. The Russians seized 
the German sub fleet, captured a 
number of German submarine scien- 
tists, and literally dismantled the 
German sub-building yards and re- 
built them behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Soviet Union today is work- 
ing at top speed to support its mas- 
sive armies and its massive air force 
with a navy which can challenge our 














own for control of the seas. The mas- 
ters of the Kremlin have learned the 
lesson that Hitler ignored. No mat- 
ter how powerful his panzer divisions 
and air armadas, Hitler could not 
win—and was eventually beaten— 
because he could not gain mastery of 
the seas. This the Kremlin knows. 

Our dominant sea power permitted 
the Military Sea Transport Service 
to land 72,000,000 tons of arms, food, 
equipment and other material for a 
fighting force in Korea; Navy 
supremacy assured delivery by sea 
of 3,100 tactical aircraft needed by 
our Air Force in Korea—and in ad- 
dition, 3,000,000 tons of aviation 
gasoline and jet fuel. The Navy sea- 
lifted 4,750,000 men in Korean op- 
erations. The United Nations would 
never have been able to halt the Reds 
in Korea without American control 
of the seas. 

In the past four years, the Navy 
carried 93,000,000 tons of cargo 
safely. For me to imagine that im- 
mense tonnage is like taking the 
93,000,000 mile jaunt from the earth 
to the sun. 

In World War II, the Navy—and 
American control of the seas—gave 
our carrier force the opportunity to 
sterilize the enemy’s airpower at its 
home bases. Carrier planes shot 
down 12,000 enemy planes in World 
War II—three out of four over, or on, 
enemy airfields. 

In World War III, should it come, 
one of the Navy’s principal tasks 
will be to sterilize the enemy’s plane 
and sub bases—the two potential 
sources of danger to our major 
coastal cities. 

In the atomic age—in the age of 
the so-called “push button war”’—the 
need for control of the seas is more 
imperative than ever. We could not 
fight a “push button war” for long 
without the ability to transport from 
points over the world the more than 
50 rare and critical items, ranging 
from agar and antimony to vanadium 
and zinc, needed to make our 
weapons. 

The American fleet is the lifeline 
of the free world. Europe well under- 
stands that the specter of starvation 
would be hanging over the continent 
were the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) countries to 
lose control of the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. It is apparent that 
the struggle in southeast Asia would 
be hopeless were the free world 
denied the use of the seas. 

Loss of the sea—loss of American 
supremacy, the one sure margin we 
have today over our potential enemy 

would mean the end of freedom in 
the world. Our Navy of tomorrow 
must be built fast enough and strong 
enough to prevent such a total 
disaster. END 
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YEAR - ROUND 


HARD WORK 
WINS ELECTIONS 





The congressional campaign committee 


is continuously pondering not 


only what candidates should say but 


where and when to Say it 





By NORMAN KUHNE 


IN INDIANA a Republican chal- 
lenger for a seat in Congress was run- 
ning an uphill race against the in- 
cumbent Democrat. A series of wild- 
cat strikes with resulting unemploy- 
ment in the district made labor 
leaders unpopular locally. 

Some weeks before the election a 
field man of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee called to 
check with his party’s candidate. 
The G.O.P. contender was gloomy. 
The Democrat had served for several 
terms, taken a middle of the road 
course and had channeled consider- 
able federal money into the district 
during the depression. 

“About the only thing I’ve got in 
my favor,” the Republican candi- 
date said, “is this labor feeling and 
in that department my opponent is 
playing it cozy. I guess the only way 
I could win would be if John L. Lewis 
would come out and endorse him.” 

Returning to Committee head- 
quarters in Washington the field 
man reported his findings to the 
chairman. Within a short time the 
chairman just happened to mention 
to several correspondents for Indiana 
newspapers that Mr. Lewis’ views on 
the election in their state might make 
the papers. Upshot was a story for 
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the Hoosier press in which the then 
head of the CIO gave his blessing to 
several incumbent Democrats, in- 
cluding the congressman in question, 
as real friends of labor. 

Whether or not John L.’s embrace 
proved fatal in this instance, the fact 
is the Republican won. He credited 
the G.O.P. Congressional Commit- 
tee with pulling a rabbit out of the 
hat at precisely the right time. 

Although modestly admitting 
they may pull occasional rabbits out 
of hats, Committee and staff mem- 
bers say that, for every election won 
by some master stroke, a hundred are 
won by plain hard work. Nor do the 
professionals who comprise the Com- 
mittee hold that many votes are 
changed on election eve. The payoff 
generally comes from things done 
earlier. 

Possibly that explains why as 
early as last September, 14 months 
before election time, Rep. Richard 
M. Simpson of Pennsylvania began 
to devote all available time to his job 
as Committee chairman. 

History shows the political party 
out of power gains House seats in 
non-Presidential or off-year elec- 
tions, a rule reversed this century 
only in 1934. “Dick Simpson of 
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Pennsylvania,” as he’s known to his 
colleagues, is Jetermined that 1954 
shall bring a second reversal. 

Some of his predecessors in the 
Committee post have done fairly 
well in party councils. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House; 
Leonard W. Hall, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee; 
and Charles A. Halleck, House 
Majority Leader, are among them. 

Perhaps it was Mr. Simpson’s 
talent for organization, or his pen- 
chant for hard work, or his ability to 
make and keep friends that won him 
the chairmanship early in 1953. 
Whatever the reason, he was drafted 
for the job as the unanimous choice 
of the Committee, which is composed 
of 38 members, one from each state 
having Republican representation in 
the House. (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and '‘l'exas are not 
now represented. ) 

To those who think of politicians 
in back-slapping and “see what the 
boys in the back room will have” 
terms that choice would seem un- 
likely. Tall (6’ 2”) and husky (210) 
Mr. Simpson looks as if he still might 
play tackle for Pop Warner as he 
did at Pitt in the ’20’s. A business- 
man (insurance and quarrying) be- 
fore entering politics, he studied law 
at night school in Washington after 
having been elected to Congress in 
a special election in May, 1937. Col- 
leagues call him a “born politician,” 
perhaps an apt description since his 
father, Warren B. Simpson, who 
died in 1947, had served four years 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. Al- 
though only 53, Mr. Simpson’s 16 
years’ service make him the dean of 
the Keystone State’s 19 member 
G.O.P. delegation. 

It was characteristic that Mr. 
Simpson, who averages a 12 hour 
day on congressional duties, should 
have taken a swing across the coun- 
try right after Labor Day to check 
on organizational details for the elec- 
tion more than a year away. It also 
implied this November’s race will be 
no shoo-in for those seeking to “man 
the dike for Ike.” 

“If you want to sum up the prob- 
lem,”’ Chairman Simpson says, “here 
are some figures. When the Eighty- 
third Congress convened (in Janu- 
ary, 1953) we had 221 seats, the 
Democrats had 213 and there was 
one Independent. On that basis a 
change in five seats would mean 
change in control of the House. 
Three of our seats are in Virginia, 
and one in North Carolina, both 
states usually considered part of the 
Solid South. Two are in normally 
Democratic districts in Maryland.” 

To be sure, that accounts for only 











six of the 435 seats involved when 
the entire House membership comes 
up for election this fall. But neither 
Mr. Simpson nor Rep. Michael J. 
Kirwan of Youngstown, Ohio, who 
heads the counterpart Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee, think of elections in terms of 435 
seats. They narrow things to less 
than one fifth that many. 

“Counting the Solid South, the 
machine-controlled districts in 
northern cities, and some traditional 
border state strongholds, the Demo- 
crats have close to 200 seats they can 
count on. With New England, up- 
state New York, upstate Michigan, 
downstate Illinois and the Great 
Plains region, we have about 190 
equally solid districts. This leaves 
about 45 at issue. At the outside this 
fall’s election will be decided in less 
than 60 districts,” Mr. Simpson says. 

“If you want to look at it another 
way, take the five per cent rule,” the 
chairman adds. “Seldom in an off- 
year election do you find a district 
swinging by more than five per cent, 
one way or the other, from the results 
of the last election. On that basis, 
you could expect a change at most in 
85 seats. Last time 40 sitting Repub- 
licans and 45 sitting Democrats won 
by five per cent or less of the total 
vote in their districts.” 

He explains that the G.O.P. lost 
five districts by less than 500 votes 
and won three by less than 1,000 
votes. On the other hand, General 
Eisenhower carried 297 districts, 
whereas G.O.P. congressional candi- 
dates carried only 221. In the total 
number of votes for House seats, the 
Democrats outpolled the Republi- 
cans because of lopsided margins 
and noncontested elections in some 
parts of the South. 


All this puts a premium on good | 
organization in the closely contested 


areas. Without the hippodrome of 


Presidential campaigns to bring out | 
the vote there will be more need for | 


precinct workers; a bigger demand 
for cars and drivers to chauffeur vot- 
ers; more need for volunteers to 
mind children while housewives go 
to ballot. 

In some states there are no sena- 
torial or gubernatorial races to help 
whip up interest; and, in any case, 


the congressional candidate has a | 


lonely place in the political scheme. 
He’s not part of the state ticket, as 
is a senator, or of the county ticket 
as is a sheriff, or of the city ticket as 
is a mayor. Ticketwise he’s on his 
own and may be overlooked if 
organizations concentrate only on 
electing county and state officers. 
For some years a midwestern dis- 
trict had been electing G.O.P. county 
officials but returning a Democrat to 
Congress. Finally the state’s mem- 
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ber of the congressional campaign 
committee assembled the local lead- 
ers for a Dutch uncle talk. 

“Let's forget a couple of the 
county sheriffs and elect a congress- 
man instead,” he told them. This re- 
minder that the party considered 
congressmen as important as other 
officeholders produced results in the 
next election. 

To examine the workings of the 
congressional campaign committee 
in detail, let’s assume you're a 
candidate for Congress. If you are 
a Democrat you’d call on Mr. Kir- 
wan’s committee which has the same 
objective as Mr. Simpson’s — elect- 
ing members of its own party. But 
assume you’re a Republican plan- 
ning to run in a district now repre- 
sented by a Democrat. You’re a busi- 
nessman, well known and well liked 
in your area. You’ve been active in 
civic affairs, never in politics before, 
but your friends have argued that it’s 
your patriotic duty to make the race. 
They’ve pointed out that the other 
two men who’ve declared in the 
G.O.P. primary would be much 
weaker than you—that the party 


| could win with a strong candidate 


but might lose with a weak one. That 
sold you. 
Because you’ve heard in a general 


| way about the National Republican 


Congressional Committee you get off 
a letter to Chairman Simpson, tell- 
ing him about your decision and ask- 
ing his help. 

You'll receive a disappointing re- 
ply. In general terms, Mr. Simpson 
will tell you the party is gratified 
that more and more persons of your 
stature are willing to run for Con- 
gress, often at great financial sacri- 
fice. He’ll mention the importance 
of having a Republican Congress to 
support the President’s program. 
When you've finished reading you’ll 
conclude no one could read into this 
letter an endorsement of your 
candidacy. 

As much as the Committee desires 
strong candidates, and as sorely 
tempted as it might be to head off 
second-raters, it has a strict hands-off 
rule for primary contests. Being a 
party mechanism, the Committee 
properly supports party nominees. 
Candidates don’t so qualify until 


| they’ve passed the primary (or con- 
| vention) test. What’s more, voters 


usually resent outside intervention 


in local politics. 


But your friends were right. You 
were the strongest contender and 
won the nomination. You’ll be on 
the ticket in November. 

Before you’ve finished receiving 
congratulations, you'll probably be 


| visited by a field man of the con- 


gressional campaign committee — 
one of the five or six on the perma- 
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nent staff. By the time he leaves 
your district, even as a newcomer in 
politics you’ll have a good idea how 
a congressional campaign is run. 
Having gotten acquainted with 
you, the field man will spend sev- 
eral days with local leaders talk- 
ing organization details. Are there 
workers for every precinct? What 
about the women, the young people; 
have the Citizens for Eisenhower 
been reactivated for the congres- 
sional campaign? Have voters lists 
been brought up to date? Are there 
important local issues and are you, 
the candidate, well aware of them? 
Calling back at your office, the 
field man will get down to brass 
tacks. He'll discuss a campaign 
headquarters, the kind of literature 
and supplies you’ll need, and work 
with you on the broad outlines of a 





campaign. To be sure nothing is left 
out he’ll go over with you every item 
on a long check list. 

Then he'll ask a key question. 

“‘Who’s going to be your campaign 
manager?” 

You’ve probably always consid- 
ered yourself a good manager; hadn’t 
given the matter much thought; in 
fact you hadn’t figured you’d need a 
campaign manager. 

“The one thing we have to sell 
most newcomers is the importance 
of a campaign manager,” says Wil- 
liam S. Warner, executive secre- 
tary of the Committee and an em- 
ploye of 18 years’ tenure. “When 
things get moving the candidate 
will have his hands full meeting 
people, making speeches, putting in 
appearances. He'll be too busy to 
see that TV and radio time is bought 
well in advance, that newspaper ad- 
vertising is contracted for, that bill- 
boards are spotted in good locations, 
that the hundred and one details 
that go into a campaign are properly 
handled. That's why a good cam- 
paign manager often means the dif- 
ference between winning and losing.” 

This is not to say the committee 
members or the staff sell short the 
candidate himself. On the contrary 
the candidate and his personality 
have become increasingly important 
in recent years. 

Soon after the field man leaves, 
he’ll send you campaign material— 
a complete history of your oppon- 
ent’s record—how he voted on every 


yu 

















bill put to a roll call vote, how often 
he was absent from the floor, copies 
of the speeches he made in Con- 
gress, and press clippings of things 
he may have done elsewhere. You'll 
get a speech kit covering important 
campaign issues, a weekly newsletter 
covering events of political signifi- 
cance, a portfolio of finished layouts 
with mats and proofs for newspaper 
ads, a series of radio spots and scripts 
for local adaptation, television spots, 
suggestions for street interviews and 
information on taping them for 
broadcast use, information about 
movies and visual aid presentations. 

As your campaign gets under way, 
the field man will pay you a return 
call. Do you need information on 
any local issues, such as farm prob- 
lems, flood control, public power, 
housing? If so you'll be supplied 
with enough research data: What 
name speakers would be most help- 
ful in your campaign—a Cabinet 
officer, a popular senator, some other 
party leader? 

One speaker that the Committee 
never has to ask candidates about is 
the President. Every candidate 
wants the President to come into his 
district. If losers of congressional 
elections have one thing in common 
it’s an alibi. 

“If the President had just come 
into my district before the election, 
I’d have won hands down.” 

Next comes the troublesome mat- 
ter of money. What is the condition 
of your war chest? 

Unless you’re one candidate in a 
hundred, you’ll say you’re short of 
money and, in fact, that some finan- 
cial assistance from the Committee is 
imperative. 

“There aren’t many candidates 
who don’t say during a campaign 
that with just another $5,000 or 
$10,000 they’d be a cinch to win and 
that without it, they’ll be sunk,” ac- 
cording to Committee aides. “We 
hear that every election.” 

Because the Committee has 
limited funds—it gets a lump sum 
budget from the Republican Na- 
tional Finance Committee for each 
campaign, the amount geared to the 
condition of the party treasury—the 
wise allocation of campaign money 
is especially important. The total 
available ranges between $250,000 
and $600,000, which means spread- 
ing it thin. 

“In some districts—Boston, New 
York or Chicago—we could spend 
our entire budget in a single district 
and never unseat a Democrat, bar- 
ring some miracle. In other districts 
a few thousand dollars for the right 
things at the right time might turn 
the trick,” Chairman Simpson points 
out. 

How does the Committee deter- 
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“only 237,630 



























A good day’s work indeed! ...and that 
amazing figure represents the number of 
barrels of liquid petroleum Cities Service 
refined every single day in 1952...a 
total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same 
year, the entire American petroleum in- 
dustry produced 54.3 percent of all the 


crude oil produced in the world! WE es Sy 


Obviously, the aggressive American petro- 
leum industry is maintaining world leader- 
ship in this vital field and Cities Service, 
with its vast production, is an important 
contributing member of this great petro- 
leum family. 


We in the United States represent the larg- 
est users of petroleum products in the world 
but even more important is our position 
today as leaders of the free world, Only 
our great strength can assure that our 
world will stay free...and one of the most 
important segments of our freedom arsenal 
is the petroleum industry. Cities Service, 
seventh largest petroleum company in the 
world, will continue to work toward finding 
new and better ways to serve the U.S. con- 
sumer... .new and better ways to serve the 
cause of world freedom. 
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mine where the dollar will bring the 
best return? There’s no one answer. 
In some districts, notably in Ohio 
and in Nebraska, where local organi- 
zations are well set up and function 
efficiently, recommendations of local 
leaders carry considerable weight. 
In other states the Committee relies 
on information from its field men 
and from the Committee member for 
that state. Elsewhere the Committee 
has to play things more or less by ear. 
However, over the years the mem- 
bers and the staff have acquired a 
sixth sense based on experience. 

“If a candidate uses his funds for 
a new car instead of for his cam- 
paign, we quickly learn about it. We 
file such information for future refer- 
ence. Some of our men always run 
scared. Year after year they tell us 
things are desperate and year after 
year they win by big margins. On 
the other hand, if a man who’s never 
sent out an SOS in the past tells us 
he’s in trouble, it probably means 
that he needs help badly.” 

That’s not to imply that the Com- 
mittee reserves its help for probable 
winners. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats expect to win off-year 
races in every district where they 
enter candidates. Both parties have 
their stalking horses. But even these 
have their function and are deserv- 
ing of assistance. By running, they 
keep party organization functioning 
for potential payoffs in Presidential 
years. 

In addition to reports from local 
organizations, field men and candi- 
dates, the Committee gathers con- 
siderable data of its own—the results 
of past elections broken down by 
counties and sometimes even by 
precincts, local issues in all parts of 
the country, population changes, the 
caliber of candidates and opposition 
candidates, and so on. 

Committee files contain more facts 
about every congressional district 
than are known by local residents. 
The population of the district, racial 
origin of the inhabitants, number of 
foreign born, number of farmers, of 
factory workers, of businessmen, the 
important industries, the important 
crops, all are catalogued for instant 
reference. 

How is this information used? In 
1920, for example, knowing Irish 
sentiment, the G.O.P. campaigned 
on the League of Nations issue, play- 
ing up England’s five votes, and won 
in a number of northern urban dis- 
tricts normally Democratic. In areas 
where local industries are affected by 
imports, say Swiss watches, the can- 
didate may stress tariffs to good ad- 
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Many of its year-round activities are 
geared to that end. Does the senior 
class of Hometown High School visit 
the congressman on its eastern vaca- 
tion trip to Washington? If so, the 
Committee’s photographer is on 
hand to get a picture for the Home- 
town Gazette. Does the congressman 
make a telling speech on an im- 
portant issue? If so, the Committee’s 
publicity staff sees to it that the press 
associations and correspondents for 
the state newspapers get copies. 

Some years ago a congressman 
from a rural district told a Commit- 
tee member he had no tuxedo to wear 
to a formal dinner. 

“Wonderful,” he was told. “Go 
down and rent one and we'll get out 
a story about your going to dinner 











in a rented tux. Most of the farmers 
in-your district have probably never 
seen a tux, except in pictures. The 
fact that you don’t own one will con- 
vince them you’re still a home boy 
at heart.” 

This publicity gimmick proved so 
popular the congressman used it re- 
peatedly— even made campaign 
speeches about it. Now a member 
of the Senate, he was somewhat irked 
when he read that Ambassador Ches- 
ter Bowles had arrived in India with- 
out striped pants and made the 
papers with a story that he had to 
borrow a pair from the Italian am- 
bassador. 

“That’s a Democrat for you—even 
steals your publicity stunts,” he re- 
marked. 

The full-time staff of the Commit- 
tee numbers about 25, including 
clerks and stenographers. There are 
specialized departments for research 
and statistics, publicity, administra- 
tion and finance, and field opera- 
tions. 

In addition to other duties, field 
operations men have an important 
morale function. Two years ago one 
candidate was running a lonely race. 
The local party organization was 
shot with factionalism. Neither fac- 
tion was helping him, his campaign 
was bogging down and he was ready 
to give up. 

Then a field man paid a periodic 
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visit. The fact someone from the 
party’s national organization was 

taking an interest in him and his 

problems gave the candidate and his 

staff a much needed shot in the arm. 

The warring factions were persuaded 

to bury the hatchet temporarily. The 

lagging campaign regained its 

momentum and ended in victory. 

The Committee and its staff 
stresses with local organization lead- 
ers the importance of having well 
trained election day watchers and 
challengers. There is good reason for 
this. A Committee representative 
was in a polling place during a spe- 
cial election in Kentucky, and chat- 
ting with the woman who was the 
Republican watcher. Soon her 
Democratic counterpart took a hand- 
ful of ballots into a voting booth. 

“‘Where’s he going with all those 
ballots?” asked the puzzled Commit- 
tee representative. 

“Oh, he’s just going to cast votes 
for the people who called up and 
said they couldn’t get down in per- 
son,” the woman rejoined. “He does 
that every election.” 

Claiming no self-annointed saint- 
hood, members of the Committee 
concede there may be a few cases 
where an extra Republican ballot or 
two has found its way into some bal- 
lot box. 

Between election years much of 
the basic research essential to suc- 
cessful campaigns is carried on. Ina 
given district did the party gain or 
lose in the last election? If the vote 
changed materially what was the rea- 
son? Much as a football team looks at 
the movies of the past Saturday’s 
game, the Committee goes over the 
plays in the game of politics. What 
kind of a campaign did the candidate 
put on—what issues did he stress? 
Would it be a good idea to put em- 
phasis on the same issues or find 
some new ones? Was the candidate 





uniformly strong or weak through- 
out the district or were only certain 
counties or certain communities the 
trouble spots and what kind of spe- 
cial attention should they get next 
time? These are just some of the 
questions the Committee tries to 
answer. 









Politics being what it is the Com- 
mittee is constantly on the lookout 
for ammunition to use against the 
opposition. The contretemps involv- 
ing Rep. Robert L. Condon, a Cali- 








fornia Democrat, and the Atomic 
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prostem: Move a whole hospital in 
4 hours without jostling the patients! 





INDIANA'S “OPERATION BIG SWITCH” SHOWS HOW 
TRUCKS COULD MOBILIZE IN CASE OF ATOMIC ATTACK 


As Civilian Defense observers stood by, the Indiana 
trucking industry pooled its resources of men and machines 
recently to move an entire hospital—patients, staff, and 
equipment—from the old building to a new one 2% miles 
across town in Fort Wayne. 

Twenty-seven pieces of equipment and more than 100 
men—drivers and riggers—were contributed for ‘““Operation 
Big Switch” by Ft. Wayne truck operators and Teamsters 
Local 414, A.F.L. 

The hospital was moved safely 
in only 4 hours. If the job had 
been hired, it would have cost 
around $5,000 an hour. But it 
didn’t cost the hospital a dime. 

The move was another “pre- 
view” of the service the truck- 
ing industry may be called on 
to perform anytime, anywhere 
if atomic warfare strikes our 
homeland. Time and again, in 
emergency after emergency, the amazingly flexible trucking 
industry has shown its willingness and ability to do its part. 
In routine or emergency, you can count on it. 





American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 


Energy Commission, caused no tears 
to be shed at the Committee head- 
quarters. Nor does the continuing 
friction between the northern and 
southern wings of the minority 
party, or the wounds opened up in 
the primary fight for the mayorship 
of New York City. 

When a Republican makes a 
bobble, the Committee crosses its 
fingers. In most cases, it’s better to 
sit tight. Often explanations, state- 
ments, denials or excuses serve to 
keep alive a story that otherwise 
might die and soon be forgotten. Not 
always, however. During the ’30’s a 
Republican of the individualist 
school was seeking re-election in 
Wyoming. Thoroughly unsympa- 
thetic with the idea of continuing 
federal relief, he said folks ought 
rather to eat jack rabbits, as the early 
settlers in the territory had done 
when times were tough. 

A newspaperman wrote up his 
“let ’°em eat jack rabbits” remark. 
His Democratic opponent seized on 
the statement and had billboards all 
over the district plastered with the 
congressman’s unfortunate remark. 
The Democrats won handily. 

Without neglecting more fruitful 
territory, the Committee is eyeing 
the South as a vineyard for future 
cultivation. Eisenhower in 1952 and 
Hoover in 1928 both demonstrated 
that the Solid South can be cracked. 
With the right kind of groundwork, 
the crack may be widened. Indica- 
tive of the importance that the Com- 





mittee puts on Dixie is the fact that 
one of its five vice chairmen is Wil- 
liam C. Wampler of Virginia. The 
others are Richard B. Wigglesworth 
of Massachusetts, Carl Hinshaw of 
California, Dewey Short of Missouri 
and Joseph P. O’Hara of Minnesota. 
Will Chairman Simpson and the 
members of the Committee predict 
this November’s outcome? Publicly 
they’re unanimous. There’s a rule 
among seasoned campaigners to 
claim everything and concede noth- 
ing until the final vote has been 
counted. “Of course we'll win.” 
Will they say the same thing in 
private conversation? Well, even in 
private nobody likes to suggest that 
he’s not going to do a good job—and 
the Committee has the job of elect- 
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ing a Republican Congress. END 











Biggest Debt 
in the World 


(Continued from page 37) 

And there is still another problem 
connected with debt reduction. 
People seem to have become less ven- 
turesome and more security con- 
scious to the point where many of 
them would be lost if they had to 
invest in anything but “safe” govern- 
ment bonds. Moreover, many types 
of business are so restricted by law 
that they must invest large amounts 
of their capital in government bonds. 
Banks and insurance companies in 
particular would find themselves 
hard put to invest all their capital 
under present laws, if by some 
miracle the government debt sud- 
denly ceased to exist. 

Handling of the debt is one of the 
most urgent problems facing the 
Eisenhower Administration. For 
many years, our debt management 
has been on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. With the debt zooming, the 
Treasury has been opportunistic, 
borrowing money where it could find 
it. The result has been a tremendous 
concentration of the debt in: short- 
term securities, which come due and 
must be refinanced every few months 
with considerable attendant costs 
and headaches. When ‘Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey took office, he 
found himself faced with about 40 
per cent of the total debt—more than 
$100,000,000,000 — either coming 
due within one year or payable on 
demand. 

In the past year Treasury officials 
have made some efforts to shift part 
of the short-term debt into longer 
maturities. But because the debt has 
continued upward, they haven’t been 
able to get very far away from the 
practices of their predecessors. 

Before we can think about reduc- 
ing the debt, or do much about im- 
proving its present poor distribution, 
we must first stop its steady upward 
climb. 

Since increased debt is simply the 
mathematical result of spending 
more money than taxes bring in, the 
cure lies in balancing the budget 
through either lower government 
spending or higher taxes. Most 
people would prefer lower spending. 
Moreover, it is fairly obvious that 
Congress is in no mood to grant any 
over-all increases in taxes. Substan- 
tial reduction in government cutlays 
seems to.be the only logical first step 
in bringing the debt under control. 

Even then, we’ll have a long way 
to go before any other nation can 
challenge our claim as the greatest 
debtor in the world. END 
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As Finest 


Intercommunication 


3. are 
“feletalk = 


—cuts checking costs 50% 


for truck lines! 





Incoming drivers at a Southwestern 
truck-lines terminal now contact the chief checker 
by Teletalk, from the dock, to give load information 
and receive unloading instructions. Results: 
Faster handling—plus 50% saving in checking costs! 
Teletalk—pioneer and r cognized leader 
in its field—is the world’s finest 
intercommunication system for every business 
and industrial use. It is the choice of those 
who demand the very best in modern styling, 
durable construction and tonal excellence. 


/s a 

3 
“> 

No matter how large or how small 


your business is, you can find Teletalk models 
exactly suited to your needs and your budget 


among the wide variety of models your dealer 
can show you. He’s listed in your 
\ classified Yellow Pages. Write us direct 
= for illustrated booklet, ‘‘Costs Drop.”’ 


WEBSTER Vii ELECTRIC 
RACINE [BAM WISCONSIN 


YOUR BUSINESS 
NEEDS TELETALK 





“Where Quality is ao Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN - EST. 1909 
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Warehousemen Chill Everything But Ideas 


(Continued from page 33) 
sors a research program designed “‘to 
advance the art of refrigerating com- 
modities.” 

Ten years ago the industry set up 
the nonprofit Refrigeration Research 
Foundation which has advanced 
some $250,000 in grants to univer- 
sities and scientific groups to dis- 
cover how to freeze things better. Al- 
ready it has covered much ground in 
discovering how to reduce black spot 
in shrimp; how semifreezing im- 
proves the popping qualities of pop- 
corn, and so forth. Now it is seeking 
solutions to other problems; for in- 
stance, how to concoct a frozen milk 
concentrate that will taste as if it 
came fresh from the cow. 

A tour through the huge zero and 
subzero temperature freezing cham- 
bers of warehouses brings 


but, by spreading production 
throughout the year, eliminates the 
mad and costly rushes to meet sea- 
sonal deadlines. 

Basically, warehousemen are a 
serious-minded lot of businessmen. 
During business hours their conver- 
sation is sprinkled with references to 
cubic feet, temperature and humid- 
ity control. Their idea of light talk 
is a brisk exchange on methods of 
keeping cheese mites out of the cold 
rooms, or a good round robin on the 
latest technical paper—say, “Carbon 
Dioxide Prestorage Treatment in 
Relation to Control of Storage Scald 
of Apples,” or “Influence of Han- 
dling Practices and Different Stor- 
age Conditions on the Behavior of 
Texas Bermuda Onions in Refrig- 
erated Storage.” 


foreman, not knowing it was there, 
tripped over it. 

The prize story, however, is the 
one that Jack Meagher, veteran gen- 
eral manager of Baltimore’s Mer- 
chants Terminal Corporation, tells 
about the time they almost turned 
the night watchman’s hair white. 
Some friend of the boss had shot a 
400 pound black bear. It’s always 
something of a nuisance for ware- 
housemen to handle these special 
noncommercial jobs, so Mr. Meagher 
decided they might as well have 
some fun with the bear. He and 
George Dittrich, the superintendent, 
who knows as much about freezing 
and storing as any man in the coun- 
try, had the animal braced so it 
would be frozen in a menacing posi- 
tion—on its hind legs as if ready to 
pounce, with eyes and mouth open. 

In addition to the general conver- 
sion from “coolers” to “freezers,” 
there are other significant trends in 
warehousing. If located centrally in 

big cities, where real estate 





home the importance of the 
storage side of the business. 

As you go through these 
freezer rooms—and then 
“warm up” in the compara- 
tively temperate “cooler” 
chambers where the ther- 
mometer is way up around 
32 to 40 degrees—you see 
towering stacks of commod- 
ities. There are frozen meat 
carcasses; fish, both pack- 
aged and frozen in the scaly 
state; oysters in gallon cans; 
frozen egg yolks (for the 
bakery and confectionery 
trade) in five-gallon drums; 
bales of hops (for beer); 
enough frozen fruit concen- 
trates to float a sailboat; 
wood cased “longhorns” 
and “daisies” of Wisconsin 
cheese; horse meat for 
American canines; chicken 











“Do you want tc take it with you or shall I 
send it direct to the Exchange Department?” 


is costly, warehouses must 
be built in multiple stories. 
This calls for elevators and 
more manpower, and the 
unloading of huge trucks 
creates acute traffic prob- 
lems. Today, most new 
warehouses are being built 
on the outskirts of the cities, 
or even in nearby suburbs, 
where there is plenty of 
room for trucks and railroad 
sidings. They are high- 
ceilinged, sprawling, one- 
story affairs. Recently, a 
shrewd businessman named 
Fred F. Alford built “the 
world’s largest refrigerated 
warehouse,” covering 17 
acres—in Dallas, Texas, of 
course. It contains 15,000,- 
000 cubic feet of storage 
room of which 8,500,000 








livers, turkeys and pre 

cooked meat pies; then such items 
as auto batteries, tulip bulbs and 
pharmaceuticals. 

When you see it, you realize how 
refrigerated warehouses not only 
help to meet the formidable require- 
ments of the traditionally well fed 
American public, but also solve 
pressing problems for producers and 
manufacturers. It takes no genius to 
figure out that, unless kept properly, 
foods spoil and many commodities 
in the noneating line deteriorate. By 
use of refrigerated space, producers 
can avoid the nightmare of dump- 
ing surplus food products at ruinous 
prices to prevent spoilage. Manufac- 
turers—particularly those who make 
items in seasonal demand—can keep 
production going in slack seasons. 
This not only averts labor layoffs 
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Still, when the day’s work is done, 
warehousenien turn to lighter shop 
talk and give out with yarns on the 
less formal side of the freezer cham- 
bers. 

In Jersey City, officials of the 
gigantic Harborside Terminal have 
a frozen fish which has been knock- 
ing around since 1931. It’s named 
after a departed vice president, and 
they use it as a doorstop in one of the 
freezer rooms. Out in Chicago, 
Walter I. Massey, president of West- 
ern Refrigerating Company, tells 
you with a straight face of the time 
his foreman, Mike Dermody, 
sprained his ankle on a mountain 
lion, 

It seems that Mr. Massey had 
agreed to freeze and store the critter 
for a huntsman friend of his, and the 


cubic feet is refrigerated. 
The place is so mammoth 
that Mr. Alford has rigged up a 
sightseeing trailer, pulled by a fork- 
lift truck, to take visitors on tours of 
its interior. 

One of the advantages of the new- 
type, one-story buildings is that no 
elevators are needed, and a high de- 
gree of mechanization is possible. In 
fact, the warehouse industry has 
taken over and advanced the so- 
called “palletization” method suc- 
cessfully used by military supply 
personnel during World War II. 
Pallets are small wooden platforms 
on which approximately a ton of 
commodities can be stacked. They 
contain grooves into which the lift- 
ing mechanism of fork-lift trucks 
slide. With a small truck, a skilled 
operator can pick up a one-ton pallet 
and, in a matter of seconds, stack it 
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eight feet above the floor. With a 
somewhat larger truck, the same 
man can boost three pallets, weigh- 
ing 6,000 pounds in all, and, for good 
measure, can place a fourth pallet 
on top of them, making a stack 16 
feet high. 

In Baltimore, an outstanding ex- 
ample of multistoried warehouse op- 
eration is the original Merchants 
Terminal warehouse, an 11 story 
building now 24 years old. It does a 
thriving business, especially with its 
three blast tunnels capable of freez- 
ing nearly 250,000 pounds of meat 
and poultry daily. 

But the Baltimore operators, 
shrewdly foreseeing the day when 
inescapable metropolitan problems 
may take away the play from cen- 
trally located, multistoried termi- 
nals, recently have opened two ultra- 
modern one-story warehouses, each 
of more than 2,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity. One, within the Baltimore 
city limits, is adjacent to railroad 
tracks but far enough out to provide 
ample parking facilities for the huge 
trucks which cart in and haul away 
the food. The other is at Landover, 
just outside of Washington. 

The Landover plant, incidentally, 
offers proof that opportunities exist 
for young men in the warehouse busi- 
ness. Less than three years ago, 
Peter L. Cooper, an Army veteran 
and college graduate, started as Jack 
Meagher’s apprentice at the Balti- 
more Merchants Terminal plant. To- 
day, at the age of 29, he has moved 
up the ladder from a menial job on 
the checking platform to the gen- 
eral managership of the Landover 
warehouse, a multi-million-dollar 
investment. 

Despite the trend toward one- 
story buildings, industry leaders be- 
lieve there always will be a place for 
the centrally located multistoried 
warehouse. One of the most versa- 
tile storehouses of this type is Har- 
borside Terminal, located on the 
Jersey City side of the Hudson 
River. It is one of several mammoth 
warehouses which fill the staggering 
storage needs of New York City and 
environs. 

Harborside has pier as well as rail 
and truck facilities, making it, ac- 
cording to its president, Charles E. 
Adams, “the only terminal in the 
United States where transoceanic 
ships unload directly into a ware- 
house.” 

Harborside is an E-shaped build- 
ing, with eight stories—plus pent- 
houses—for storage and offices. It 
handles both dry and refrigerated 
storage, with 4,000,000 of its total 
27,000,000 cubic feet devoted to re- 
frigerated storage. It is virtually a 





city in itself, with a population of | 
3,500 tenants and workers, a private | 
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Olivetti offers a proved way to increased figure-work efficiency: “packaged 
arithmetic,” provided by the Olivetti Fully Automatic Printing Calculator. 
Hand this all-purpose machine any problem in business arithmetic. It 
gives back to you all the details of the problem, plus the answer, neatly 
“‘packaged”’ on a printed tape. 


The only fully automatic printing calculator, made by Europe’s largest 
manufacturer of office machines, it automatically multiplies and divides, 
and is also a complete 10-key adding machine with direct subtraction. 
Versatility, speed and dependability make “‘packaged arithmetic’’ ideally 
suited to many business operations. More than 10,000 U. S. firms today 
use Olivetti Fully Automatic Printing Calculators, sold and serviced by 
over 400 dealers. For information, write Dept. BG, Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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See your Hartford Agent or your insurance broker 
HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Wlodine Stainless Stee! 
GAS UNIT HEATERS 


es, for stores, garages, service stations, 
factories—wherever gas is available— 
Modine Gas-Fired Unit Heaters give you 
better heating at lower cost. The only unit 
built with both STAINLESS STEEL heat 
exchanger and burner, Modine combines 
many exclusive heating extras. Get all the 
facts! Write today or call the Modine 
representative in your phone book. 
TEAR OUT COUPON — MAIL TODAY! } 
que cee ee eee 

i MODINE MFG. CO. 
1562 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 
Send me free copy of Bulletin 651. 
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police force, six restaurants, numer- 
ous display rooms and retail stores, 
several laboratories and assembly 
rooms, a factory for assembly of 
heavy machinery, and even two pri- 
vate avenues located under its roof. 

At various times almost every con- 
ceivable item has been stored there, 
including brassieres, frozen fish, gov- 
ernment surplus commodities, mili- 
tary supplies and strategic materials, 
candy, tanned hides, spices, Oriental 
rugs, briar wood for pipes, hogs- 
heads of imported lemon juice, olive 
oil, matzoth, baseball bats and 12 
ton slabs of Italian marble. 

There also are various nonconven- 
tional types of warehouse construc- 
tion. In Kansas City, for instance, 
Midwest Cold Storage and Ice Cor- 
poration has built a new multistoried 
“warehouse on stilts.” The idea is 
that nothing will be stored on the 
lower floor in case of a repetition of 
the disastrous 1950 flood. In Cold- 
spur, Kans, there is a “natural stor- 
age” refrigerated warehouse carved 
out of a limestone bed. This idea 
was adapted from the famous Atchi- 
son, Kans., cave which the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation once used as 
a receptacle for part of its vast sur- 
pluses of eggs and other commod- 
ities. Army Ordnance now uses the 
Atchison cave for mothballing ma- 
chine tools. 

Then there are other warehouses 
which specialize in single commod- 
ities, such as the Winchester (Va.) 
Cold Storage Company, which takes 
nothing but apples. Its president, 
coincidentally, is a well known 
apple grower named Harry Flood 
Byrd, otherwise known as a United 
States senator from Virginia. Ware- 
houseman Byrd was named “Man of 
the Year” by the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association in 1953. 

Warehousemen are enthusiastic 
about the industry’s research pro- 
gram. “The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation is performing an invalu- 
able service, not only to the industry 
but to the nation,” says R. M. Con- 
ner of Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. The foundation’s ac- 
tivities are directed from Colorado 
Springs headquarters by Helmut C. 
Diehl, known throughout the indus- 
try as “Dutch.” Formerly with the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Diehl is a veteran in food research. 
He foresees unlimited opportunities 
for desirable developments in new 
and improved freezing techniques. 

Right now, “the hottest items in 
frozen food possibilities,” according 
to Mr. Diehl, are milk and bread. 
There has been considerable re- 
search by many sources, including 

the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
on frozen milk and the foundation 





now has launched its own program. 
“Admittedly,” he says, “there is tre- 
mendous waste in the dairy industry. 
It would be a great boon if milk 
could be frozen and kept indefinitely 
without curding or impairment of 
taste. 

“The idea of little six-ounce cans 
of milk concentrate, which the 
housewife could keep in her freezer, 
is intriguing. We actually have such 
cans. You shake them before open- 
ing, mix contents with three parts of 
water, and you have milk. Tastes 
good, too.” 

As Mr. Diehl and Agriculture De- 
partment experts will tell you, how- 
ever, the frozen milk picks up a 
peculiar taste if kept too long, and 
there are other problems to be solved 
before it can be offered to the house- 
wife as a completely satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the bottled product of the 
cow. While the convenience factor 
eventually may make frozen milk 
attractive for home use, the big pos- 
sibilities are felt to lie in ice cream 
and baked goods manufacture. 

The British, incidentally, are try- 











ing a similar experiment with a 
canned frozen beer concentrate, 
which is somewhat of an anomaly, 
since Britons traditionally drink 
their beer warm. Mr. Diehl can’t 
figure out the economic advantage of 
frozen beer, unless it is to save stor- 
age space. “The French,” he warns 
darkly, “ran into a lot of trouble a 
few years ago when they tried to 
palm off frozen wine concentrates on 
their soldiers.” 

Frozen bread is closer at hand— 
in fact, it already has been marketed 
in various cities by such quality 
bread manufacturers as Arnold and 
Pepperidge. “The big problem with 
bread, of course, is staling,” Mr. 
Diehl points out. “Enough stale 
bread is wasted in the United States 
annually to feed the city of Philadel- 
phia for one year.” Those stale 
loaves returned by the grocer to the 
baker help drive up the price of 
bread. 

Experiments so far have estab- 
lished that bread, particularly that 
which has a high-protein content, 
will keep well if quick-frozen and 
kept at zero or lower temperature. 
The immediate goal is to push up 
the potential storage time to at least 
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one year. Arnold Bakers has its own 
ambitious research program under 
way for better frozen bread. 

Incidentally, Mr. Diehl is full of 
helpful hints for the housewife. “Try 
keeping your daily supply of coffee 
in the icebox and it won’t go stale,” 
he suggests. “If you buy coffee in 
quantity, put the extra bags, well 
wrapped, in the freezer, and you can 
keep it for months. Spices and dried 
fruits also do fine in the refrigerator.” 

On the larger scale, Research Di- 
rector Diehl enthusiastically reviews 
the progress made by the foundation 
in ten years. ““We’ve learned much 
about prolonging the life of citrus 
fruits through cold storage,” he says. 
“In the candy field, ‘sugar bloom’ in 
chocolate is a thing of the past. Our 
chicken and turkey techniques have 
advanced enormously, and we know 
that wet freezing of shrimp cuts 
down the incidence of dread ‘black 
spot’ — nontoxic, but unsightly. 
We've added to the shelf life of bat- 
teries through cold storage.” 

Continuing, the research director 
points out there is no dearth of fields 
to conquer. “We've never been able 
to have a quick-frozen salad,” he 
says, “because most of the usual in- 
gredients—all but carrots—fall apart 
when thawed. A frozen tomato, for 
instance, does dreadful things when 
it comes out of the freezer. 

“We're also working on a project 
to extend the market life of fresh 
cranberries; it’s a tough one, as cran- 
berries will choke themselves to 
death on their own gases if you store 
them at lower than 32 degrees.” 

Thus, the industry not only is 
keeping its capacious storerooms 
busy by offering improved services, 
but it is looking to the future by pio- 
neering new avenues which, in turn, 
may result in better and more varied 
products in the home freezer. 

There’s rarely a relaxed moment 
in the trade, for some problem con- 
stantly is arising. Currently, the in- 
dustry’s No. 1 bugaboo is the pros- 
pect of irradiated foods. Scientists 
are working on ways of blasting all 
the microorganisms out of perishable 
foods with atomic rays. If this can 
be done, atom-sprayed meats and 
vegetables presumably can be kept 
on your shelf indefinitely without 
ever having to go into the icebox. 
Some worriers in the warehouse in- 
dustry fret about this technological 
threat, but it doesn’t bother Bill Dal- 
ton of the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses. “Why,” 
says Mr. Dalton, “if they ever get 
this stuff, we’ll just turn around and 
sell the irradiated boys space in our 
warehouses on the theory that cold 

irradiated products are better. The 
atom pile will never replace the ice- 





box.” END 
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BADGER meters 


conserve it! 


America now uses more than 7 billion 
gallons of water per day . . . making 
conservation of supply almost as vital 
as the water itself. Badger meters are 
used in thousands of communities .. . 
to measure water precisely . . . provide 
an accurate check of water usage and 
water waste. Badger meters can help 
conserve water in your community, and 
cut municipal water production costs. 
No wonder waterworks men agree — 
“It pays to install Badger meters.” 


BADGER WATER METERS 


BADGER METER MFG, CO., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
“Measuring the water of the world” 
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NOISE 


AVIATION leaders look upon headaches of the past 
with nostalgia. There’s a new and throbbing pain now. 
It’s spelled “decibel.” Decibel is a measure of noise. 
And noise is what’s bothering the experts. 

The din of complaints grows daily as airplanes get 
bigger and engines more powerful, and as air traffic 
increases. National Airport in Washington, for ex- 
ample, has as many as 17,000 landings and take-offs a 
month, and Chicago Midway Airport, the nation’s 
busiest, has up to 27,000. 

“There’s no doubt,” says a top Civil Aeronautics 
Administration official, “public irritation with aircraft 
noises threatens, for the first time since flight began, to 
undermine public support of aviation.” 

CAA Administrator F. B. Lee says flatly, “It’s one 
of the industry’s most crucial problems.” 

What’s being done to muffle the noise? Plenty. Flight 
traffic into and out of airporis is closely controlled. 
Runways are now being built so that take-offs and land- 
ings follow paths away from populated areas and 
traffic patterns are directed to cause the least noise pos- 
sible near dwellings. 

The National Aviation Noise Reduction Committee, 
formed by the CAA, with the administrator as chair- 
man, has urged airplane manufacturers to reduce sound 
on existing and future airplanes. Plane makers are 
seeking ways to comply. 

Industry officials will hazard no guess as to the total 
amount being spent on noise-reduction experiments. 
But it’s astonishing. Engine manufacturers are also 
devoting huge sums to noise abatement in developing 
engines for the future. The Air Force and Navy are 
spending large appropriations for research on medical 
aspects of noise. 

Meanwhile, public resentment is high and still 
climbing. The mayor of a midwest town says: 

“When we really want a turnout .at some town meet- 
ing we put a discussion of aircraft noise on the agenda.” 

There’s a military jet field near his town, plus a 
small but busy commercial! airport. 

It all adds up to a staggering problem of public 
relations involving communities, industries, federal- 
state jurisdiction and national! defense. 

Recently a representative of a British firm which 
makes jet airliners went to officials of a large eastern 
international airport to make arrangements for one of 
the planes to be exhibited on the field. He half ex- 
pected trouble because the British are up to their 
ears in the noise ruckus, too. He got it. The cold-eyed 
officials asked him one question: 

“What engines does your plane have?” 

When he told them, they huddled and did some 
rapid figuring. Then one of them said to him: 

“That power would put out more than 130 decibels. 
I’m sorry, but you can’t bring that ship here.” 

They explained that residents in the area were cir- 
culating petitions to close the airport because of noise. 
If the big jet were allowed to land it might add enough 
names to the petitions to close the field. 

A grim preview of an even newer aspect of the 
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decibel dilemma was given spectators at the first public 
showing of the Air Force F-100 supersonic fighter last 
fall. Streaking over the terminal building at the desert 
airport of Palmdale, Calif., after a supersonic dive, the 
afterburner-equipped craft generated a boom that 
knocked one reporter sprawling off his chair, smashed 
plate glass, and cracked four-by-four frames. 

The afterburner itself is an ear-splitting device in- 
stalled on the tail pipes of many new-type jet engines. 
It provides emergency bursts of power by milking the 
last pound of thrust energy from the oxygen of the 
sucked-in air. 

The boom is unpredictable. Its course is affected by 
weather conditions. It can bounce off clouds or be 
deflected by temperature inversions. Meanwhile no 
civil airplane existing or known to be planned can 
reach the supersonic speed at which booms occur. 

The boom raises serious questions as to whether 
danger now is to be added to aviation’s noise problem. 
At any rate medical men have become gravely con- 
cerned with the physical effects of aviation—and espe- 
cially jet—-noises. The Navy is making an intensive 
jet noise study for a special report to the American 
Medical Association next summer. 

Navy noise experts have devised a table showing that 
ordinary conversation registers 50 decibels, an auto 
horn 90, and riveters working on a building next door 
108 decibels. Beyond the 130 to 140 decibel range lies 
extreme discomfort and possibly a whole new galaxy 
of physical disabilities the nature of which is still 
stumping doctors. 

Tests aboard carriers reveal that long exposure to 
excessively loud jet noise produces fatigue, nervous 
strain, nausea and even deterioration of human tissue. 
Air Force research shows similar findings. 

Decibel-conscious Navy flight surgeons are under 
priority orders to “observe and report all symptoms of 
extra-auditory damage traceable to noise.” Prostra- 
tion, excessive body heating and extreme nervousness 
already have been certified in this group. Laboratory 
tests have proved that noise can kill rodents. A varia- 
tion of shell shock may well emerge as an occupational 
hazard of jet flight. The impact of this on military fly- 
ing is obvious although the average citizen will not be 
exposed to jet noise of sufficient intensity or for long 
enough periods to be in any danger. While noise levels 
in the neighborhood of 130 decibels are present in 
engine test cells, such high intensities rarely reach 
occupants of an airplane or observers on the ground. 
The noise level which does reach these people, however, 
often is high enough to be annoying. 

While jet engines with afterburners now rate top 
billing on the decibel charts, their position already is 
threatened. Guided missiles make many times the 
noise of jets. 

Industrially and medically, the outlook for solving 
the aircraft noise problem is dismal, if not alarming. 
American aviation is tackling the challenge with the 
energy, enthusiasm and imagination which has made 
it great. But the net result so far is little more than a 
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hold-the-line status, with few clues to solving future 
problems. 

Aviation officials produce some high-powered 
decibels of their own when discussing the celebrated 
Cedarhurst case, which should come to trial this spring. 
The verdict could drastically alter the future of com- 
mercial flying. 

Early in 1952 the village of Cedarhurst, L. L, 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting, among other things, 
flight of aircraft below 1,000 feet while over the town. 
Cedarhurst is two miles from New York International 
Airport (Idlewild). Obviously, enforcement of the 
ban would paralyze vital airport operations. 

On June 5, 1952, the Air Line Pilots Association, the 
Port of New York Authority, and ten scheduled air- 
lines filed suit in the U. S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York, seeking to restrain 
Cedarhurst from enforcing the ordinance. 

Because of the importance of this suit to civil avia- 
tion, the CAA and Civil Aeronautics Board intervened 
as plaintiffs, claiming that the ordinance conflicted 
with the Civil Air Regulations and that it attempted 
to regulate air commerce, a field pre-empted by the 
federal government. 

The District Court granted a preliminary injunction 
halting enforcement. The legal battle could reach the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile, similar ordinances passed 
in other communities, including Alexandria, Va2., 
which is adjacent to Washington’s National Airport, 
are not being enforced pending the outcome of the 
Cedarhurst case. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, president of Eastern Air 
Lines and chairman of the National Air Transport 
Coordinating Committee, traces the current trouble 
back to the close of World War II. He says: 

“During the war, residents near airports had 
patiently and patrictically refrained from protest 
against noise and hazard of military aircraft activities. 
But with the war’s end, this tolerance did not carry 
over to fast-growing operations of aircraft engaged in 
civil pursuits.” 

Neither did it carry over to Air Force flying. When 
a B-36 crosses over the end of a runway and begins its 
climb, the big plane’s six piston and four jet engines 
roar out to the tune of something like 40,000 horse- 
power. Beneath the flight path this produces a ground- 
level thunder that has been blamed as the cause of 
cracked plaster, falling china and sleepless nights. 

At one Air Force training base public reaction has 
reached a point of red-hot indignation several times. 

More than 10,000 landings and take-offs are logged 
there every month. The ear-smashing noise of the 
B-47’s, coupled with a fear psychosis fed by a series of 
aircraft crashes, produced a high-decibel din that 
reverberated in the Pentagon. Reports of kindred com- 
plaints have reached the Air Force from many of its 
bases. 

The services and Captain Rickenbacker’s NATCC 
have come up with similar operational procedures to 
put distance between noise and the public. Preferential 
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runways are used to put planes over the least populated 
areas adjoining fields. Incoming craft keep a minimum 
of 1,200 feet altitude until the last possible moment 
before the final approach. On take-off they climb to 
this minimum altitude as soon as possible and use 
power settings calculated to make the least racket. 

On the ground, engine run-ups are in areas least 
troublesome from the noise viewpoint. Noise “barriers” 
have been constructed in some places to absorb sound. 
Engine test cell installations at airports have been 
given acoustical treatment. 

General Electric’s Cincinnati, Ohio, jet engine plant 
established a “sound patrol” to keep tab on noises com- 
ing from engine test cells. Plant technicians tour the 
nearby residential district in station wagons equipped 
with decibel counter, tape recorder, and two-way tele- 
phone, reporting noises above a comfortable level so 
that the racket can be toned down. 

The Air Force is stressing an even more personal 
approach, with good results. Strategic Air Command 
pilots often visit complaining residents in person, 
apologizing for the racket and explaining the necessity 
for it. The Piasecki Helicopter Corporation near 
Philadelphia does the same. 

Meanwhile, the services, industry and government 
aviation groups are sending speakers all over the 
country to try to explain away the noise problem wher- 
ever they can find an audience. 

How much can be done to reduce the noise of jets 
is a matter of some dispute within the industry itself. 
M. M. Miller, an acoustical engineer with Douglas 
Aircraft Company, says: 

“In the case of pure jet or rocket engines in flight, 
there is no known method of reducing noise and retain- 
ing power. Engines of greater thrust make more and 
more noise. Noise and power go hand in hand.” 

On the other hand, C. W. LaPierre, General Electric 
vice president and general manager of the aircraft gas 
turbine division, is more optimistic, saying: 

“Some progress is being made toward reducing jet 
noise. Jet engines are so new that it’s hard to predict 
just where development and research may lead in solv- 
ing the actual noise problem. Improvements in com- 
bustion and in soundproofing have been made and shuw 
some promise. 

“We are conscious of the problem, and I am con- 
fident that our engineers will be able to reduce the noise 
levels of future jet engines substantially. This reduc- 
tion, coupled with increased general public knowledge 
of jet aircraft should tend to alleviate the current 
problem.” 

Public acceptance of some aircraft noise is what 
aviation spokesmen hope for and expect. After all, 
they reason, most big American industries cause some 
public annoyances. 

It appears to boil down to a relatively simple com- 
promise. If U. S. citizens want to enjoy the benefits 
of commercial aviation and be defended by airplanes 
they’re just going to have to learn to live with those 
decibels —Douc.Las LARSEN END 
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@ low Initiale (Continued from page 25) orders, clandestine and, even more, 
the USSR’s troops are not to occupy out in the open, that the workers are 
Finnish soil, it can be used logisti- employed and have bread and wine. 
Lower Fuel Bills cally for wings of the Soviet tactical This represents an exceptions! 

es Valuable Floor Space air command. triumph of myth over reality, since 

Soviet trade coercions in Finland the Italo-Soviet trade has never 
have done much to place 43 procom- amounted to more than five per cent 
munists in the parliament of 200. of the total. Nevertheless, the illu- 
Similarly in Italy a substantial por- sion of the Soviet Union as job giver 
tion of the communist party’s 35 per _is fostered to such an extent that the 
cent of the vote in the elections of Kremlin extracts a dollar in psycho- 
last June can be attributed to Soviet logical value for a nickel’s worth of 
trade practices. business. 

Shipbuilding doldrums in Italy, a Together with Marxist indoctrina- 
few years back, coincided with the _ tion and the archaic attitudes of most 
Kremlin’s need to enlarge its fleet of Italian management about high pro- 
cargo vessels for sea and river traffic. fits and low wages, this delusion 
It began buying some of them from helps to explain communist voting 
Italy, while making sure that Italian strength in Turin, Milan, Naples, 
communists shrilled slogans to the Rome. Moreover, the recent Italian 
effect that it was the Soviet Union trade agreements with Bulgaria 
which had caused the shipyards to ($11,000,000) and with Red China 
hum again. ($15,000,000) were not only hailed 

A far more subtle trick of trade in the communist press as harbingers 
contributes its share to the fantastic of security for the “toiling masses” 
WY THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING situation in which half of the com- but also encouraged business circles 

Ly GAS UNIT HEATER munist party’s annual budget of to believe Kremlin statements that 
& Z Be @ ag 18,000,000,000 lire is financed by [Italian trade with the communist 
Italian employers. Here is how this bloc will be doubled in the next few 

Yi; \ BK E. ATE RS particular trade-facet of the commu- years. 
Ais nist shell game is worked: Supporting this assumption was 

A “dummy” Italian corporation is the USSR’s action in the summer of 
formed by Italian communists, often 1952, tripling its trade with France 
with businessmen as fronts. Its pur- under the terms of a pact stipulating 
chasing officer will go to a manufac- that by next June France is to de- 
turer of cranes, say, and inform him liver to the Soviet Union six 5,000 
that the new company has an order ton merchant ships, 25 (20 to 40 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and ton) steam boilers, 200 portable and 
cite specifications and other particu- caterpillar cranes, 100,000 tons of 
lars. When final estimates are steel plate, 3,000 tons of lead, and 
arrived at, the manufacturer is told 3,000 tons of cork. 
that he can have the business if he As in other cases, the Kremlin 
shares 40 per cent of his profits as sweetened the deal by including a 
“commission” with the communist- considerable quantity of consumer 
run concern. If he agrees, as do items such as silk fiber, fabrics, films, 
many simply to keep their plants and citrus fruit. It wants to make 
going, the cranes are delivered and available to some of its subjects a 
the manufacturer reimbursed. He smidgen of amenity wares as promis- 
hands over the commission to the sory notes of more to come, and to 
dummy firm which in turn siphons _beguile the consumer, as well as the 
the money into the treasury of the capital goods, sector of the French 

communist party, less overhead economy into ever greater reliance 
| costs. upon communist trade. 

The story of such sub rosa trans- France, as the political, economic 
actions is carefully leaked to the and military crossroads of the Conti- 
workers in the plant involved. It is nent, is being wooed with special 
picked up and carried by grapevine ardor. The Kremlin is determined to 
up and down Italy, especially by hamstring the European Defense 
union officials of the communist- Community which the French first 
controlled Confederazione Generale proposed and on which they have 
Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL) which, been lately backing and filling. 
with its 3,000,000 adherents, domi- To allay fears of Soviet aggression, 
nates the labor movement in steel, to intensify fears of West Germany 
machinery, maritime, motors, tele- as potential conqueror and economic 

communications and other pivotal rival, the Kremlin is stressing the 

NATIONAL industries. point that France can achieve in- 
CAR RENTAL Incessantly repeated is the idea ternal stability, and resume its right- 
WASHING ae that it is through the Soviet Union’s _ ful place as a major world power only 
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by increasing its economic strength 
—and the best way to do that, says 
the Kremlin, is to enlarge trade with 
the communist sphere. 

Once assured of regular growing 
markets to the East, France could 
concentrate on modernizing its econ- 
omy instead of burdening itself with 
military outlays, unnecessary since 
the USSR seeks peace and “normal- 
ization” of commercial relations. 

The lure of this spurious logic was 
reflected in the recent suggestion of 
M. Paul Reynaud, vice premier, that 
the West should relax its present re- 
strictions on trade with communist 
areas. He asserted that this could be 
a first step toward relaxing interna- 
tional tensions generally, that it 
could lead to a five power conference 
(U. S., UK, USSR, France, China) 
in which Mao could demonstrate 
peaceful intentions by withdrawing 
aid to the Viet Minh rebels in Indo- 
china where the war is draining 
France of $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The “you can do business with 
Malenkov and Mao” line is concur- 
rently being pushed with the Bonn 
cabinet, Bundstag and German busi- 
ness groups. Soviet emissaries re- 
mind them of the complementary 
character of German and East Euro- 
pean trade, determined by geog- 
raphy. Soviets claim that, unless 
Ruhr industry, for example, can re- 
establish its traditional trade bonds 
with what is now the Soviet bloc, the 
remarkable resurgence of the West 
German economy will falter, and will 
fade further if energies and funds 
and other resources are allocated to 
a hasty rearming; that diplomatic 
difficulties can be resolved once trade 
relations betoken good will on both 
sides. They say also that to indus- 
trialists with vision China also 
offers a great opportunity in the 
future; that already the Swiss, for 

instance, are selling ten per cent of 
their watch production to China. 

In its manipulations, the Kremlin 
counts on one commodity above all: 
hope—the individual hope for a de- 
cent profit, a steady job, the national 
hope for prosperity, peace, power in 
world councils. As an answer to all 
such aspirations, it offers a vast re- 
vival of East-West trade. 

Behind this maneuver is the effort 
to convert a major miscalculation 
into bloodless victory. Over recent 
years, the Kremlin has been strain- 
ing to fuse the human and material 
resources of the USSR, its satellites 
and China into a military fortress 
and a single market, virtually self- 
sufficing. Since 1948 it has been 
steadily grafting East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, even Albania 
onto the Soviet economy. 

In 1938, for instance, their trade 
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collectively with the USSR was eight 


Red China, which as late as 1949 
conducted 73 per cent of its trade 
with the free world, today does 74 
per cent of it with the USSR and its 
puppets. 

However, while the USSR was 
achieving prodigious advances in its 
own industrialization, it found that 
to industrialize the satellites and 
China it had to supply them with 
many more machines, materials, and 
other things than had been originally 
forecast. 

Under its “mutual fraternal aid” 
program, Russia had to furnish 
Poland with an entire blooming mill 
for the Nowa Huta metallurgical 
combine; Albania with an entire cot- 
ton textile mill; Rumania with oil 


| drilling rigs, pipeline trucks and 


other equipment for the Ploesti 
fields. And China was to be furnished 
with the credits, blueprints, machin- 
ery supplies, technicians and fore- 
men for doubling the capacity of the 
tin smelter at Kakiu in Yusan Prov- 
ince, for building an oil refinery in 
Kansu, a steel plant at Tayeh, and 
electric power plants at Lanchow, 
Sian, and Taiyuan, as well as at 
Harbin and Darien in Manchuria. 

The need to meet such commit- 
ments caused the USSR’s fifth five 
year plan to develop unevenly, with 
some parts creaking, others missing. 
The Kremlin therefore in early 1951 
decided that to synchronize its own 
industrialization schedules more ef- 
fectively it would have to replenish 
what it was diverting to the satellites 
and China by importing more from 
the free world, notably western 
Europe. 

But the free nations involved in 
Korea were refusing to sell to the 
communist bloc about 1,500 strategic 
items classified as war implements or 
war potentials. The NATO coun- 
tries especially, while differing at 
times on how to define “strategic,” 
on the whole cooperated in clamping 
down embargoes or selective trade 
controls. 

What hurt the communists was 
that this ban was slowing, even if 
not stopping (they obtained a lot 
from their smuggling network) , the 
momentum of the drive to industrial- 
ize and integrate all communist re- 
gions from east Berlin to Peiping 
into a gigantic economic heartland 
that eventually could rule the earth. 

In view of this overriding aim, 
Korea became increasingly a sub- 
ordinate consideration. A basic rea- 
son why the communists finally ac- 
cepted the Korean truce terms, 
which were the same as they could 
have had months before, was that the 
Kremlin especially did not want any 
further delay or disruption in its 
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timetables: 1, to fill in the gaps of 
its own industrialization needs; 2, to 
cement all segments of the commu- 
nist world into functional unity. 

In moving to moderate the self- 
sufficiency isolation of the communist 
bloc, for a time, the Kremlin is mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity. It is pre- 
paring to round out its own require- 
ments by trade methods that can 
transform various free nations into 
economic appendages. 

Whether at the Moscow Economic 
Conference in April, 1952, or the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in Vienna in May of 1953, 
or the U.N. economic sessions in 
Geneva, it has adroitly focused on 
concrete business proposals. Absent 
are the old propaganda platitudes, 
except when occasion arises to accuse 
the U. S. of being the obstacle to re- 
sumption of healthy flourishing 
East-West trade, and a protectionist 
country which will never lower its 
tariffs long enough to be a depend- 
able market for foreign wares. 

The Kremlin also has sponsored 
in London, Paris, Brussels and else- 
where 17 committees on interna- 
tional trade development. They are 
composed of fellow-travelers, dupes, 
and some bona fide businessmen par- 
ticularly hungry for customers. Since 





the truce in Korea they have been 
agitating in public ever more loudly 
for the West to suspend its “eco- 
nomic blockade” of the communist 
sphere. Urging the same course in 
private are some very affluent and 
distinguished bankers and indus- 
trialists. 

Both Moscow and Peiping have 
placed with some 700 firms in West- 
ern Europe alone a backlog of orders, 
running into the scores of millions, 
for antibiotics, chemicals, textiles, 
precision instruments, hardware, 
and every kind of industrial equip- 
ment. The bulk of these goods come 
under the strategic category. They 
cannot be shipped until governments 
lift present proscriptions and grant 
export licenses. 

If there should be anything close 
to a “settlement” in Korea, and per- 
haps even before, the pressures to re- 
move barriers to trade with the com- 
munist bloc are going to be irresist- 
ible. 

Already in Japan these pressures 
have reached the explosive point. In 























1952, for example, Japan sold $1,- 
275,000,000 abroad and bought $2,- 
000,000,000, leaving a trade deficit of 
$725,000,000 at the very time the 
U. S. was spending $1,000,000,000 a 
year in Japan for armaments and as 
an assembly area for U. S. armed 
forces. It was this infusion of U. S. 
funds that has kept the Japanese 
economy more or less on its feet. 
When these outlays taper off, the 
Nipponese economy will sag. 

Hence the idea that “Japan must 
trade more with communist China— 
it is natural, it is inevitable” is 
affirmed by such figures as Hisaakira 
Kano, opulent spokesman for 
Japan’s most powerful industrial 
group. His view is endorsed by an 
ever larger number of politicians and 
publicists who declare that, after all, 
China has been anti-Japanese, anti- 
British, anti-American, and will 
someday become anti-Russian. 

The evidence, however, is that 
Moscow and Peiping are drawing 
closely together as they map a new 
communist “co-prosperity sphere” 
for Southeast Asia. Trade with 
Japan on a large scale is their first 
objective, not only for economic rea- 
sons but also to fray its political and 
military ties with the West. China 
wants Japanese steel, machinery, 
textiles, cameras, radios, virtually 
everything; the USSR wants its 
white arsenic, sulphur, and its opti- 
cal wares, including superspeed 
aerial camera lenses. For some time 
Russia has been selling Japan some 
Sakhalin coking coal at one third the 
world price as a “loss leader.” 

The coal is not very good but the 
gesture helped the Soviet trade mis- 
sion in Tokyo, anyway. 

The Malenkov-Mao axis is also 
striving to become, step by step, the 
main purchaser of tin and rubber 
from Malaya, Indonesia, Thailand, 
and cotton from Pakistan. The 
USSR, in part to prove that it is 
industrially mature, is offering to 
provide them with machinery, sup- 
plies and guidance toward their own 
industrial development. And as am- 
bassador to New Delhi, the Kremlin 
recently assigned M. A. Menshikov, 
former head of the Soviet Ministry 
of Trade, to gain a Soviet foothold 
in the Indian market. 

A “business tycoon,” Moscow 
model de luxe, Menshikov fumbled 
his first play when he offered the 
Nehru government the services of 
Russian managerial and technical 
specialists in putting up new plants 
and modernizing old ones. But 
Nehru and his Congress Party col- 
leagues who have been slightly 
roused from their slumbers over 
Kremlin intentions did not want to 
have a corps of Russian communists 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in history, the members of the President’s 
Cabinet made a combined report to the American people. 

The Cabinet members reviewed their progress thus far, as seen 
from the inside, set forth their plans, outlined their philosophy of 
doing things. 

This report appeared in the January issue of Nation’s Business, 

Nation’s Business is published in Washington by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
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India’s communists, daily growing in 
number. 

When the Nehru administration 
rejected Menshikov’s proposal, he 
came up with a new lure, more diffi- 
cult to refuse. He said that the 
USSR would supply equipment for 
cottage and heavy industry, and 
farm tools and other manufactures 
guaranteed to meet competitive 
prices that India has been paying for 
such goods to the UK and the U. S. 
This could be bought on the basis 
of long-term credit, backed by gold, 
thus bolstering the rupee and the 
foreign exchange position of the Re- 
serve Bank of India. 

In exchange, Menshikov declared, 
the USSR does not hanker after 
India’s strategic ores, such as 
manganese, already earmarked for 
the West, but would buy jute, oil 
seed, chinchona, tea, and other prod- 
ucts India is eager to sell to relieve a 
glut. And whenever the Tata Steel 
Works finds that it has some extra 
ingots for export, China would be 
glad to take them. 

Meantime, in Asia, China acts as 
showcase and barker for the eco- 
nomic virtues of communist society. 


| Every shipment of machinery it re- 


ceives from the USSR gets P. T. 
Barnum publicity treatment in 
Singapore, Jakarta, Bangkok, Kara- 
chi, even Manila. 

To reimburse the USSR for its aid 
in China’s industrialization, and for 
providing 70 per cent of its war ma- 
teriel in Korea, Peiping is exporting 
to its benefactor the one entity it has 
in ample surplus: human beings. 

Today some 600,000 Chinese 
coolies are inside the USSR, or its 
satellites, helping to build railroads, 
highways, dams, and irrigation sys- 
tems. 

A new Chinese labor battalion of 
100,000 was recently recruited for 
work in the East Siberian gold mines 
to increase the Soviet gold reserve of 


| some $6,000,000,000 which, for the 


first time on an elaborate scale, is 
being drawn on to promote ithe pur- 
poses of the trade drive. 

The USSR is selling gold for 
pounds, francs, guilders and other 
western European currencies with 
which to buy capital goods for indus- 
try and consumer goods to carry out, 
at least in token fashion, the Malen- 
kov pledge to lift living standards 
and to foster trade within the com- 


| munist sphere. 


During last November and De- 


| cember, for example, the British ex- 


changed some $100,000,000 in 
pounds for some 110 tons of Kremlin 
gold. This means that as the USSR 
buys that amount of British exports, 
the UK’s industrial position is im- 
proved by sale of manufactures and 
its financial position improved by 





having more of the yellow metal in 
the vault. 

Important in such transactions 
are not the present totals in money 
or merchandise but what they por- 
tend, over the next few years, if—as 
may well happen—the British pur- 
chase of Soviet gold mounts ten 
times to $1,000,000,000 a year, with 
the corresponding rise of UK-USSR 
trade supplemented by the pending 
revival of commerce with China 
through British interests in Hong 
Kong. 

The Soviet-Sino alliance is like- 
wise determined to fashion, over the 
years, a new single universal world 
market, under its control. Even now 
its communist “new world market” 
covers a fourth of the earth’s surface 
and cortains a third of its popula- 
tion. From this vast trading terri- 
tory, it can dredge up almost any 
commodity it requires to tempt the 
free world into commercial arrange- 
ments that promote the communist 
conspiracy. 

Communist foreign trade opera- 
tions are centralized in a tremendous 
state monopoly with headquarters in 
Moscow and adept in the technique 
of the “switch deal” —i.e., if Britain, 
for example, should as part of its 
trade with the Soviet Union want 
some meat, very scarce in Russia, 
Poland can be directed to furnish 
ham. If France wants tungsten 
which Russia lacks for export, China 
is the source. If India wants harrows 
that Russia cannot spare, Czecho- 
slovakia can send them. All this can 
be accomplished the more readily 
since communist leadership has no 
compunctions about sacrificing its 
people to attain “the larger end.” 

By thus exerting a magnetic pull 
upon the movement of manufactures 
and materials around the globe, the 
communists expect gradually to 
weaken our own economy and our 
political and military influence. 

They are maneuvering to attack 
us at our most vulnerable point: 
foreign trade. 

They think that as they preempt 
more and more of the world’s trade, 
and spin new webs of production and 
exchange, our exports will shrink, 
while surpluses pile up in wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, machine tools, tex- 
tiles, construction and agricultural 
equipment, trucks and everything 
else. 

The communist plans for us are 
economic segregation, contraction, 
stagnation—in that order. They in- 
tend to acquire sufficient influence 
over raw materia! producing areas to 
get them to raise prices to U. S. in- 
dustry and damage its competitive 
position in the world market. Even- 
tually, the communists could deny 
to U. S. industry many crucial 
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metals, minerals, fibers, and so forth. 
The members of the Soviet policy 
planning staff who devised this whole 
trade tactic do not expect to gain 
their goal tomorrow, or next year, or 
the year following. Theirs is the 
method of steady erosion which will 
show significant results in the 1960's. 

They have transferred to trade the 
attritions, the deceptions and the 
standards of war. In fact, trade as 
war pursued by other means is more 
than a Soviet variation of the Clause- 
witz theme of war as politics pursued 
by other means. Trade has emerged 
as the basic instrument of Soviet 
foreign policy. Malenkov is consoli- 
dating what Stalin acquired, and he 
seeks to gain by trade what Stalin 
failed to win. END 





Wage Guarantees 
Enforce idleness 


(Continued from page 56) 
will be required to pay five years 
later. 

More serious difficulties most 
likely will be encountered in the at- 
tempt to offset benefits received from 
state funds against the benefits 
promised by the union plan. Here 
there are questions both of law and 
public policy. It is not at all im- 
probable that unemployment bene- 
fits of $60, or even $50 or $40, a week, 
will look suspiciously like wages to 
many legislatures and the adminis- 
trations of the state unemployment 
compensation systems. If this proves 
to be the case, they may well rule or 
legislate against allowing the offsets. 
It would then be necessary to amend 
the law. 

There is doubtless some hope that 
employers will join with unions in 
urging such amendments to the law. 
But that would be a far-reaching step 
which should only be taken after full 
consideration of the consequences an 
action of this sort might entail. It 
has been the theory of compulsory 
unemployment insurance legislation 
in the United States and other coun- 
tries that unemployment benefits 
should not be so high as to discour- 
age looking for jobs and as to require 
large and increasing taxes on em- 
ployment, which is the true source 
of funds for the unemployment re- 
serves. Departure from this principle 
would be a grave decision. 

The source of the greatest reduc- 
tion in the employer’s financial lia- 
bility is the provision restricting the 
benefits to employes of three years 
or more of service. This would rule 
out of the scheme an unknown, but 
probably substantial, number of em- 
ployes. More important still, those 
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ruled out are those most likely to 
suffer frequent layoffs. There can be 
little question that their omission 
from the plan will substantially re- 
duce its cost and that is the reason 
why this item is part of the proposal. 
On the other hand, their inclusion 
might make the plan so costly that 
there would be little chance of per- 
suading employers to accept it. 

Real as this dilemma is, the solu- 
tion proposed by the Steel Workers 
promises to produce still greater 
evils and cannot be considered per- 
manent. For the group with less than 
three years of service is already ex- 
posed to more frequent and longer 
unemployment by reason of prevail- 
ing seniority rules, under which the 
men of lesser service are, when busi- 
ness drops, the first to be laid off and 
the last to be hired. Thus they al- 
ready bear the brunt of such unem- 
If the Steel 
Workers’ benefit plan is added to 
this condition, it would tend to 
divide a company’s labor force into 
two parts, a permanent and a tempo- 
rary force. The permanent force 
would benefit from both more regu- 
lar employment and liberal pay- 
ments when temporarily out of work. 
The full burden of unemployment 
would fall in all respects on the 
temporary force. 

This would be a state of affairs 
which no policy, public or private, 
ought to countenance. Furthermore, 


| its continuance would soon disrupt 





the union, dividing it into warring 
factions impelled by powerful, con- 
flicting interests. It is not hard to 
foresee what will happen. The union 
will begin to whittle away at the size 
of this excepted group. Before many 
years all employes will have been 
covered by the guaranteed wage, ex- 
cepting perhaps those with six 
months or less of service. In the long 
run the three-year service provision 
may prove no more effective a limi- 
tation on the employer’s financial 
responsibility than the ten cent an 
hour maximum. 

Over and above specific questions 
of this nature are large and still more 
fundamental problems. Increasing 
and then maintaining employment at 
high levels is an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult and, at times, baffling undertak- 
ing. It requires unusual skill and 
initiative. It cannot be done in the 
absence of an adequate supply of 
capital funds. New markets, goods 
and services must constantly be dis- 
covered or invented and exploited. 
Consumers must be tempted by high 
quality commodities offered at the 
right price. No company can be suc- 


| cessful, and hence expand its opera- 
_ tions and employment, unless it can 


| 





employ labor endowed with strong 
incentives to work and unless it can 








control its costs of doing business. 
During the peak years of an infla- 
tionary boom, such _ requirements 
seem easy to acquire and to hold. But 
when things settle down, as they ap- 
pear to be doing now, it becomes evi- 
dent that employment can be main- 
tained only under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

Consequently, policies which im- 
pose uncertain but increasing bur- 
dens on employment and on taking 
risks are calculated to reduce, not 
increase, the number of jobs. We are 
entering an era in which it would ap- 
pear necessary to offer business every 
possible incentive to expand its op- 
erations. Taxes on employment, 
which is what these guaranteed wage 
plans essentially are, can hardly be 
considered the incentives which 
American business so urgently 
needs. Facing the type of liability 
which such plans involve, a business- 
man might hesitate to hire additional 
workmen. This, as everyone knows, 
is a period of high wages and high 








costs, the climax of 40 years in which 
factory hourly wages multiplied 
seven and a half times. Under these 
circumstances, the decision to raise 
costs, for purposes worthy or un- 
worthy, would appear to be thought- 
less and shortsighted. 

Equally questionable is the deci- 
sion to pay benefits of the magnitude 
scheduled in the Steel Workers’ plan 
to men and women not working. This 
would not seem to be the proper and 
effective way to promote incentives 
and to encourage the mobility which 
has traditionally created new jobs 
and new careers. Already, in the 
union’s plan of wage guarantees, cer- 
tain types of employment which 
might be expected to disqualify a 
man for unemployment benefits are 
no longer considered employment. 
The parts of the plan dealing with 
disqualifications for benefit pay- 
ments provide that an employe shall 
be disqualified for each day on which 
he has failed to register for work 
with a public employment office. 
This section goes on to say that “no 
employe shall be required to make 
an independent search for work in 
addition to such registration.” Such 
a plan might well promote the unem- 
ployment it aims to eliminate. END 
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By CRAIG THOMPSON 


“ 
2,000,000 TO RESCUE 


Ir WAS the kind of request that 
scientists dream about, but seldom 
get. 

“We want to know if the oil is kill- 
ing the oysters. If it isn’t, find out 
what is.” That’s how the oil com- 
panies worded their request. 

The reason for the request was a 
lawsuit, or, rather, a slew of them. 

Oystermen, who had been tonging 
and dredging the coastal Louisiana 
water bottoms for many decades and 
gaining from their hard work an ag- 
gregate income of about $3,000,000 
a year, claimed that the oysters were 


dying. They blamed the oil com- 
panies whose overwater drilling op- 
erations had grown, in a relatively 
few years, to an enormous $400,000,- 
000 annual production. Collectively 
and individually they sued, asking 
damages that totaled more than $40,- 
000,000. And that, in 1947, was when 
the Gulf Oil Corporation turned to 
Albert Collier, a marine biologist 
who has had long experience as a re- 
searcher in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Gulf was by no means the only 
corporation sued. Others, including 
the Texas Company and big, 


Oysters under a thick film of crude oil suffered no ill effects 


bustling Humble, the production 
unit of gigantic Standard of New 
Jersey, also were named in the $40,- 
000,000 worth of lawsuits. But all 
the defendants had the same reac- 
tion—they went to men of science 
with essentially the same request 
that Gulf made. 

Thus, almost simultaneously, re- 
search projects sprang up at many 
places—Pensacola, Texas A. & M., 
Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, the Mellon Institute in Pitts- 
burgh—all dedicated to prying from 
the lowly, reluctant oyster the in- 
nermost secrets of its living, feeding 
and breeding habits. 

Presently the men involved in the 
separate projects began to exchange 
information. The different researches 
started to take on the force of com- 
bined action. Now, after six years 
of the most meticulously recorded 
studies carried on at the combined 
cost that may well exceed $2,000,000, 
the American oyster, or Ostrea vir- 
ginica as it is technically known, 
might as well move into a depart- 
ment store window for all the privacy 
it has left. 

Normally, the preparations for a 
lawsuit are carried out more or less 
in secrecy since each side usually 
hopes to spring a decisive surprise on 
the other. This case has been differ- 
ent. As their researches progressed, 
the scientists channeled a steady 
flow of reports into their technical 
journals. When completed and col- 
lected, these likely will constitute the 
most voluminous, exhaustive and 
authoritative study ever made of any 
species of marine life. 

Whether the lawsuits ever come to 
trial—they have languished on the 
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When fishermen charged 
that offshore drilling was 
killing shellfish, the 

oil companies started 

a research program which 
could make mollusks 


as common as beef 


OYSTERS 


dockets for seven years now—these 
reports represent a $2,000,000 gift by 
the oil industry to the oyster dredg- 
ers. For the facts they provide hardly 
could have been collected at less 
cost, and the oyster industry is too 
small and scattered to have raised so 
large an amount to get the informa- 
tion. 

The information, however, will 
benefit oyster fishers from Maine to 
Mexico if, of course, they make use 
of it. 

It has been estimated that four 
acres of suitable water bottom can be 
made to produce 36,000 pounds of 
oysters (net, after shucking) in three 
years, while the same area of dry 
land will, in a like period, produce 
only 700 pounds of dressed beef. 

In short, it is possible to produce 
51 times more oysters by edible 
weight than beef per acre in a world 
that has many acres of oyster land. 

As matters now stand, the average 
American eats 125 pounds of beef 
for every pound of oysters he con- 
sumes, and even that low ratio 
amounts to a lot of oysters—about 
1,090,000,000 a year. What might 
happen if oysters became even a 
mere ten times more plentiful than 
beef is something to give a man 
pause. 

While a sizable percentage of 
people can take their oysters or leave 
em, a potential difficulty arises from 
the fact that, where oysters are con- 
cerned, the rest of mankind seems to 
be naturally divided into two oppo- 
site classes. 

One is ostreophagous (an ancient 
word roughly signifying insatiable 
oyster eating) and the other is 
ostreophobic, or people who may 
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have eaten one oys;er but never in- 
tend to eat another. 

A man I know, who works in 
South America, gets home only once 
every two years or so and always 
takes his vacation in months that 
contain an R, is a good specimen of 
the ostreophagous. 

As soon as he clears customs and 
gets his duffel stowed in a hotel room, 
he cabs down to New York’s Wash- 
ington Market for an oyster orgy. 
Lifting his fat, glistening victims 
from their newly opened shells and 
dunking each in a red, pepper-hot 
sauce, he will eat as many as six or 
seven dozen before satiety begins to 
glaze his eyes and slow his hand. 

With him, such repletion is only a 
starter. The passage of his vacation 
is marked by the mounds of oyster 
shells he leaves in other people’s 
kitchens. 

In contrast, the ostreophobe is 
adequately typified by a young lady 
laboratory assjstant in the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh. One day not 
long ago the chemist with whom she 
works received a bucketful of fresh 
oysters on which he was asked to 
make certain fact-finding experi- 
ments. 

Before settling down to the rela- 
tively tedious task of dissection and 
analysis, he opened and ate a few, 
inviting his assistant to do likewise. 
This young woman had never before 
eaten an oyster and she approached 
it as tentatively, no doubt, as the first 
prehistoric man to try one. The first 
went down all right. Then, being of 
an inquisitive turn, she went to a 
reference book and this is what she 
read: 

“Oyster, an eaipie bivalve mollusk 
usually eaten alive.” 

“Was that thing,” she asked, turn- 
ing a pronounced greenish color, 
“really alive?” 

Assured that it probably was, she 
showed signs of sudden, acute dis- 
comfort and wordlessly dashed from 
the laboratory to a place where her 
turbulent stomach could quiet itself 

in solitude. 

Thus, these two classes may be re- 
garded as the poles of the difficulty, 
and the question is: In a world where 
it may be ten times easier to have a 
pound of oysters than a pound of 
beef, are the ostreophobes going to 
become ostreophagous? Or vice 
versa? 

It is necessary first to understand 
that the meat the oyster eater finds 
inside the oyster shell is far from 
being the simple blob of gray matter 
it seems. 
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On the contrary, it is a highly de- 
veloped, complex organism. It has 
a heart that pumps a grayish fluid 
not unlike blood plasma, and gills, 
or lungs, where carbon dioxide is ex- 
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tracted from this fluid and replaced 
by fresh oxygen taken from the 
water, in much the same manner that 
the lungs replenish the blood in the 
human body. 

It also has a mouth, throat, 
stomach, liver and digestive tract, 
and a very fussy appetite. 

The oyster feeds itself by pumping 
water between its gills, through ex- 
traordinary little mechanisms called 
the palps, and past its mouth which 
is located near the narrow, hinged 
end of the shell. The pumping is ac- 
complished by the wavelike motion 
of millions of microscopic hairs called 
cilia, all beating in rhythm, and, con- 
sidered purely as a water pump, the 
oyster is a little marvel. When 
healthy and hungry an oyster weigh- 
ing two ounces can pump 40 quarts 
of water an hour—an equivalent of 
about 640 times its own weight— 
which compares pretty well with 
many man-made pumps. 

After passing over the gills, the 
water flows between the palps which 
act as a highly selective filter. The 
palps have the capacity to strain 
from the water not only substances 
which might be injurious or poison- 
ous, but also those which, while not 
necessarily harmful, are not wanted. 

When the water is particularly 
dirty, the palps work overtime, 
kneading the rejected particles into 
a kind of gummy paste and expelling 
them over the side of the shell like 
a ribbon dentifrice squeezed from a 
flat-mouthed tube. But because of a 
well developed sense of selectivity, 
the palps do not filter out the food 
the oyster wants and needs, and thus 
the water that reaches the oyster’s 
mouth contains the supply of plank- 
ton (microscopic living organisms) 
the oyster feeds on. 

Because of the palps, the oyster 
can survive and even thrive in cir- 
cumstances which at first glance 
would appear to be fatal. 

To test this the investigating 
scientists built boxlike rafts so con- 
structed that the wire enclosed bot- 
toms would remain six or eight 
inches below the water line while the 
open tops were a similar distance 
above. Into the bottoms of these 
boxes, resting on the wire, they put 
a number of oysters and on the top 
of the water they floated varying 
amounts of crude oil, a concentrated 
pollution hundreds of times greater 
than any ever found in normal over- 
water oil operations. 

Then the rafts were anchored at 
various places in waters where 
oysters grow naturally, and allowed 
to remain for months. Even under 
the thickest of the oil blankets the 
oysters not only survived, but what 
was more astonishing, begat little 
oysters that also survived. 
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Ostrea virginica is not like some 
European species which are truly bi- 
sexed, but it can apparently change 
its sex in the course of its life. This 
is, at least, the somewhat speculative 
belief of some of the investigating 
scientists, based on the discovery 
that most old oysters (their life ex- 
pectancy is nine years) are females. 
The change, if there is a change, 
would appear to be mainly from 
male to female. But in any case, 
breeding among oysters is a cyclical, 
solitary business and apparently 
equally dangerous to both sexes. 
Spawning occurs in May, June, 
July and August—the four R-less 
months during which oysters are not 
in season. During this period the 
oyster becomes visibly swollen with 
egg or sperm cells, as the sex may be, 
which it expels in tiny gray clouds 
by snapping its shell shut with a 
quick motion. It has been estimated 
that the female throws out upward 
of 50,000,000 eggs, but the numbers 
of sperm cells released by the male 
are too astronomical for even the 





estimators. The union of the polli- 
wog-shaped sperm with the triangu- 
lar-shaped egg takes place while both 
float freely in the water. 

For two or three weeks after 
growth begins, the oyster larva is a 
free-swimming organism’ that lives 
on the water’s surface. At the end of 
that time, though it is still smaller 
than the diameter of an ordinary 
pencil, it has developed a tiny shell 
through the two halves of which it 
protrudes a rudderlike foot. At this 
stage an oyster is called a spat, for 
obvious reasons, but it has the in- 
stincts of maturity — it begins to 
seek a clean, cozy place in a suitable 
neighborhood where it can settle 
down. 

Above all things the little oyster 
prefers to attach itself to the shell of 
a big one. For this reason an oyster 
bed can be established anywhere the 
water is congenial by first laying 
down a reef of empty shells, then 
sowing the reef with seed (any oyster 
two inches long or less is a seed oys- 
ter) and letting nature take its 
course. 

Lacking a shell bed, the spat will 
settle on any hard surface above the 
mud line such as a concrete pier, a 
piece of brick, or even a discarded 
beer bottle. 

After choosing a home the spat 
uses its protruding foot to smear the 
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surface with a gummy exudation and 
then, turning on its side, plops one 
half of its shell in the gum. In a 
brief time this crystallizes into pure 
calcium carbonate. Barring disturb- 
ance by man, or one of its other 
predators, the oyster is fixed for life, 
and powerless to move again. 

That all this could go on in the 
experimental .rafts under a_ thick 
blanket of black, sulphur-stinking 
crude, was proof enough that oil and 
oysters will mix. But, since oil obvi- 
ously did not kill oysters, the scien- 
tists then turned to finding out what 
did. As it developed, this was a 
multimillion dollar question. 

The search for the answers led to 
extensive studies in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, physiology and biology; to 
the analysis of countless samples of 
water taken at different times from 
different places; to large surveys of 
the shifting character of the earth’s 
marginal crust, and from these to ex- 
tremely minute measurements of the 
behavior of individual oysters. 

It was necessary to devise an 
oyster-measuring machine. The ex- 
perimental oysters were put in a tank 
and rigged so that a moving tape 
would record the hour and minute 
they opened or closed their shells. 
In addition, a special metering de- 
vice was connected to the tank 
to measure the quantity of water the 
oyster pumped during its open 
period. By putting various samples 
of water from various areas in the 
tank and recording the oyster’s reac- 
tion, it was possible to discover what 
it liked and disliked, and what it 
could not tolerate. 

The oyster’s shell, like the oyster 
itself, is quite a mechanism. It is 
hinged on the narrow end by a 
springlike ligament over which the 
oyster has no control. When an oys- 
ter relaxes, the shell opens automati- 
cally. But the oyster can close its 
shell at will by contracting a thumb- 
sized muscle called the adductor 
which grows out of the middle of its 
body and is attached to each half of 
its shell. The oyster is truly alive 
only when the shell is open, for it 
is only then that it eats, drinks, 
breathes, spawns or eliminates. But 
it can stay alive for long periods with 
its watertight shell firmly closed, 
living, like a bear in hibernation, off 
its own fat. 

When an oyster’s shell opens, 
there spreads over the shell’s lip a 
thin layer of tissue called the mantle 
and though this contains no recog- 
nizable eyes, ears or mechanism of 
taste it nevertheless can perform the 
functions of all three. For within the 
mantle there is a rudimentary nerv- 
ous system which connects with the 
adductor, and it is the mantle that 
tells the oyster when to clam up. Let 
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a man walk between an open oyster 
and a sunlit window, and at the 
moment his shadow falls upon the 
oyster it will close. Let him tap, 
ever so gently, on the side of the 
tank, and the oyster closes as if 
panicked. Finally, let the water be- 
come deficient in a certain plant 
sugar and the oyster will refuse to 
pump at all. 

The use of the word sugar to de- 
scribe this substance may not be ac- 
curate, and is only provisional, since 
the scientists have not yet deter- 
mined whether it is a true carbo- 
hydrate, or merely a compound 
which reacts like a carbohydrate to 
standard tests. But it has been iso- 
lated and concentrated, and its 
classification and synthesis are only 
a matter of time. Until then, sugar is 
as good a word to describe it as any 
other. 


THE sugar appears to be put in the 
sea by growing marine plants. The 
quantity in a quart of sea water is 
almost infinitesimal, seldom amount- 
ing to more than 25 parts in 1,000,- 
000. Even that minute amount not 
only varies from place to place, but 
from hour to hour, being most 
abundant shortly after midnight. For 
the oyster, this substance is not a 
true food, but a stimulant, a combi- 
nation of sugar in the morning coffee 
and a cocktail before dinner. 

Oysters are nearly always found 
in those marginal areas where the 
flow of fresh water from the land 
mingles with the salty sea. From 
this, it had long been believed that 
oysters could survive only in water 
that contains some salt, but not 
much. 

The fact is that oysters can 
tolerate much higher and much 
lower concentrations of salt than had 
been supposed. They live where they 
do because it is there that the cool 
fresh water, combining with the 
warmer sea, provides the most favor- 
able condition for the production of 
the sea-borne sugar from which they 
derive their appetite. 

Oystermen long have believed that 
the oyster’s deadliest enemies were 
conchs, drumfish, starfish and 
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sponges, all of which are oyster 
predators. Three scientists, working 
at different places, all found a new 


one, and the deadliest of them all. It | 


is a microscopic fungus, hitherto un- | 


known but now called Dermocysti- 
dium marinum, which does to the 
tissues of an oyster about the same 
thing that athlete’s foot does to those 
of a human. 

It is remarkable, sometimes, how 
the hardheaded, strictly-from-Mis- 
souri scientists come along to put 
substance into folklore. For more 
than a century oyster fishers have 
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talked about a mysterious sea crea- 
ture which, sneaking up on the oys- 
ter, spread poison along the lip of 
the shell and prevented it from clos- 
ing. 

Dermocystidium is that killer. 
What the fungus does first is to at- 
tack the mantle, destroying the 
nervous system and relaxing the 
adductor muscle, so that the shell 


| gapes open until some hungry sea 


creature, or the fast proliferating 
devour 
the defenseless oyster. 

But the most important fact about 
Dermocystidia is that they are most 


| active in warm water. In cool water 


the oyster is not bothered much by 


them. 


So, the oyster is killed by a criti- 
cal temperature that governs three 
otherwise unrelated factors. It is in 
the hotter months that spawning oc- 
curs, and, for an oyster, spawning is 
a weakening thing. These are also 
the months that the temperature goes 
up, and the oyster’s sugar require- 
ments also go up, with the result that 
just when the oyster needs food most, 
it eats least for lack of the stuff that 
stimulates its appetite. The oyster 
therefore becomes weakest just at the 
time the warmth makes the Dermo- 
cystidium strongest, a fatal set of 
circumstances. 

And it is not only in Louisiana 





that oysters are disappearing. Fifty 
years ago, for instance, Maryland 
produced 15,000,000 bushels of 
choice oysters a year. Last year it 
produced less than 3,000,000. 

There are two other factors at 
play, and each is too big for science, 
or men, to handle. The first is that 
the sea is rising. The second is that 
man, with his plows, saws, factories, 
flood control dams, and mighty levees 
has profoundly changed the char- 
acter and course of the fresh water 
runoff. 

Neither of these things can or will 
be stopped. Not even to save the 
oyster. 

In view of these discoveries, the 
scientists naturally asked each 
other: If these things are true, how 
have the oysters survived at all? 

In fact, the oyster’s salvation 
does not necessarily depend on stop- 
ping them. By the tests now known, 
vast areas of suitable water can be 
found. But this means-that the day 
when oysters may be ten times more 
plentiful than beef can come only if 
men work to bring it. 

This may not be as quixotic a 
thing as it sounds. From what they 
tell us, it appears likely that the sea 
will go on rising until man himself 
is menaced. Saving the oyster now 
may teach us a trick or two that will 
be useful then. END 





World’s Most Fabulous Farm 


(Continued from page 45) 

to the several ranch headquarters, 
where the dairy products are issued 
to employes. Unmarried men con- 
sume theirs in the mess halls, served 
from spotless kitchens. Married em- 
ployes take theirs home to the neat, 
modern cottages recently built by 
the company. Every single man on 
the ranches rates a room to himself 
in the neat, low dormitories which 
have replaced the old K.C.L. bunk- 
houses. 

Despite its efficient use of machin- 
ery, K.C.L. is still a big employer, 
with a payroll of close to 1,000 
people, all of whom are covered by 
medical and life insurance and re- 
tirement plans. Nobody has invented 
a machine that takes the place of a 
cowboy on a horse on a cattle ranch. 
The machinery that does the back- 
breaking work of men makes work 
for a small army of specialists and 
machinists in the huge shop on the 
outskirts of Bakersfield that not only 
keeps equipment rolling but actually 
modifies and manufactures much 
machinery. 

Take, for example, all the metal 
housing for the company’s 250 
pumps. Most San Joaquin Valley 
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farmers leave their pumps out in the 
sun and rain. K.C.L. covers each 
pump with a metal roof that rests on 
a heavy metal screen encircling the 
installation. A K.C.L. farm can be 
identified by these pump houses. A 
well and a pump, with its 200 horse- 
power motor, is a $20,000 to $30,000 
investment, so Mr. Melcher believes 
in protecting the investment from 
the elements. It takes about $2,400 
worth of power per year to produce 
enough water to make the equivalent 
of 36 inches of rain on a quarter- 
section of farm land in this area 
where the winter rainfall seldom ex- 
ceeds five inches, not enough to make 
a crop. 

The well and the pump are only 
part of what K.C.L. provides a 
farmer-partner when it sets him up 
in business. The land leveling to 
smooth out humps and ridges, so 
that water will flow smoothly to 
every row on the farm, has cost $100 
to $150 per acre. Before the huge 
land levelers go to work, surveyors 
and engineers stake the land to make 
sure the slope is just right. They do 
this again between crops, for “touch- 
ing up the levels,” some of them 
thrown off by earthquakes in 1952. 


























Before delivering a farm to a part- 
ner, Mr. Melcher’s men _ usually 
plant it to alfalfa for two to three 
years. This serves a double purpose. 
Though K.C.L. prefers to have cattle 
cut their own hay by eating it in the 
field, the company plays safe by 
keeping 50,000 tons, a year’s supply, 
“in the bank” to guard against 
drought years. These long stacks of 
baled hay, protected by corrugated 
metal roofing, are one of the sights 
of the K.C.L. ranches. The feed lot 
mill also uses enormous quantities 
of hay in the feed mix. But more im- 
portant, K.C.L. is interested in soil 
building for the future. The alfalfa 
puts humus and nitrogen into the 
sandy desert soil and nails it down 
after the pulverizing administered 
by the leveling machines and the disc 
plows. 

“Our basic job is to build up and 
maintain the fertility of the soil, so 
that it can be farmed centuries from 
now,” explains Mr. Melcher. “We 
will pass up revenue, if necessary, to 
build up our soil by proper rotation.” 

The company’s partners go along 
with the idea, not so much because 
they are required to do so under the 
terms of their contracts, but because 
they, too, are interested in future 
crops. All leases are on a five-year 
basis, and are renewable. Every year 
Mark Raney, K.C.L.’s general agri- 
cultural superintendent, or one of his 
assistants, sits down with every 
lessee to work out the rotation of 
crops—cotton, sugar beets, potatoes, 
corn, melons, alfalfa—for each sec- 
tion of each farm. Since K.C.L. may 
take its share of the crop in kind— 
bales of cotton, sacks of spuds, or 
tons of hay—the company has as 
much at stake as the grower. Actu- 
ally, in most instances the farmer 
sells the crop and pays K.C.L.’s 
share in cash, though payment is 
often in hay, for which the cattle de- 
partment is always ravenously 
hungry. 

In the Kern delta area, where 
K.C.L. first pioneered lessee-farming 
three decades ago, the 11 original 
tenant farmers meet every Wednes- 
day morning at Frank Jeppi’s cot- 
ton gin for a go-around with thé com- 
pany spokesman. Distribution of 
water, pest control, or any other 
problem or issue is threshed out in a 
one-hour session, town meeting style. 
Farther north and west the sessions 
are man-to-man on the ground, with 
the crops stretching off to the hori- 
zon. K.C.L. refers to its partners as 
“small farmers,” but some of them 
now farm up to 4,000 acres and 
harvest crops worth upwards of $1,- 
000,000. 

The real ‘“‘small farmer” is a part- 
ner with 100 to 400 acres, whose crop 
may bring a $20,000 to $50,000 har- 
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vest, a farmer like Menno Siemens, 
for instance, who started with 80 
acres five years ago and who now has 
400 acres. In 1952 Mr. Siemens 
averaged two bales per acre in cot- 
ton and harvested a $40,000 crop. 
K.C.L.’s share was one fourth. 

Down the road a piece, Edgar 
Tiner and his wife, Alfa, have pulled 
themselves up by hard work since 
the war. During the war, Mr. Tiner 
was in the Army, stationed at Minter 
Field, just north of Bakersfield. He 
had 20 acres under lease when he 
put on his uniform. Alfa quit her 
job at a nearby store to do the irri- 
gating. Mr. Tiner spent his week 
ends helping out. They hit the mar- 
ket just right with a couple of bumper 
potato crops. After the war, the 
Tiners increased their lease to 200 
acres. 

Most of K.C.L.’s partners don’t 
live on the farms they operate, either 
under lease or their own ownership. 
They are businessmen with incomes 
running into five and sometimes six 
figures. Their families prefer to live 
in towns like Shafter, whose newer 
streets are lined with $30,000 to 


John T. Pigott has recently re- 
tired as the president of K.C.L. 


$50,000 homes surrounded by broad 


| lawns and gay gardens. Many lessees 


operate scattered farms, so there is 
no particular advantage in living on 
any one lease. 

Down in the Kern delta area, 
where the leases are larger, the com- 
pany’s partnerships are more firmly 
rooted to the soil, the earth they 
farm but do not own. Once this was 
an old lake bottom; now the lake, 
which shapes up only during the 
winter runoff, is shut off by a long 
dike. Fred Banducci is a good ex- 
ample of “tenant farming” in this 
area. He started with 200 acres, now 


farms 1,500 acres planted to cotton, 
sugar beets, and barley. Mr. Ban- 
ducci has $250,000 invested in equip- 
ment, including a plane for spraying 
defol.ant on cotton, and 11 cotton 
picking machines. 

“There is $150,000 right there,” 
he said, pointing to a row of red cot- 
ton picking machines. 

The equipment pays off in a big 
round sum—$225,000 worth of cot- 
ton, $150,000 worth of sugar beets, 
$25,000 worth of barley annually, 
from the acreage Mr. Banducci 
leases on shares from the company. 

K.C.L.’s farmer-partners have an- 
other advantage which all of them 
appreciate. Since the company takes 
its rental in kind, it wants the big- 
gest quality crop that scientific farm- 
ing can produce. Mr. Melcher’s staff 
includes soil experts, agronomists, 
engineers, irrigationists, men who 
know how to fight pests. No one 
farmer could afford to employ a team 
like this, but every lessee can call it 
in for help. 

The yield of the 60,000 acres the 
company has turned over to indi- 
viduals to farm tells the story. Last 


The new president of the land 
company is George Montgomery 


year 35,000 acres of cotton averaged 
two bales to the acre, a crop worth 
$10,500,000. The 6,000 acres in pota- 
toes averaged 300 sacks per acre, a 
harvest of 1,800,000 sacks of spuds. 

It was big farming on a big scale, 
done by small farmers. It paid off 
in such prodigious crops because 
small farmers can produce more effi- 
ciently than can any company- 
farmed operation. Recognizing this 
truth and adapting its plans to small 
farming practices is what has made 
Kern County Land Company’s vast 
holdings probably the most fabulous 
farming operation on earth. END 
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An unrewarding pastime 


THE THEFT of $160,000 from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
set Herbert Bratter, long-time Treas- 
ury reporter, to digging in his files 
for historical precedent. His search 
revealed that trying to rob the Treas- 


notebook 


the extras. The fact that they re- 
ported only shortages in the bundles 
soon aroused suspicion. 

Probably apocryphal is the story 
old-timers like to tell about the man 
who used a fishing pole from the 
Cash Room balcony to “catch” a 
bundle of bank notes. 








Air Conditioners Will 
Help You Add-Up More Profits 


By attracting more trade, getting custom- 


ury is an old and unrewarding pas- 
time. 


Probably the most ambitious effort 


ers to stay longer, and to buy more. Your 
staff is more alert, more loyal. 

Frick air conditioning, whether as a pack- 
aged unit or a central system, will bring you 


Chicken-in-the-bank 


was in 1862 when thieves spirited 
$200,000 into a box of waste paper 
which they carried as far as the door. 
For undetermined reasons, they 
abandoned it there. 

Sophie Holmes, who worked as 
a charwoman, discovered the money 
and reported to authorities. The 
thieves were never found but Sophia 
was rewarded with a lifetime job as 
Treasury janitress. 

In 1865, a Treasury employe got 
as far as New York with $200,000 in 
bonds before police caught up with 
him. 

In 1870, two thieves joined a party 
of visitors whom a Treasury official 
was showing through the building. 
One managed to slip a bundle of 200 
$10 bills under the overcoat he car- 
ried on his arm. 

One of the culprits was caught in 
New York but the other fled to 
Europe with the money—additional 
evidence that $2,000 went further in 
those days. 

In 1872 the Treasury reported the 
“dreadful discovery” that two highly 
trusted employes had stolen $62,000. 

Three years later $47,000 in $500 
bills vanished from the Treasury 
express room. The theft was solved 
when a Washington man became too 
casual with $500 bills at the Sara- 
toga horse races. 

In 1877 a Chicago bank which had 
sent $11,900 in worn notes to Wash- 
ington for exchange received a 


CHICKEN -in-the-rough and also 
chicken-in-the-basket have become 
popular gustatory adventures. Now, 
in Goshen, Ind., chicken-in-the-bank 
takes precedence over both. 

The reason is that twice a week 
the First National Bank opens its 
community room for a_ poultry 
auction. 

This entails less fuss and feathers 
than it implies. Actually the chickens 
do not appear. 

Instead poultry raisers leave their 
lists of consignments with the county 
agricultural agent the day preceding 
the auction. 

Each grower’s name, address, 
number and breed of birds is re- 
corded and given a lot number. 

Buyers inspect the birds before 
the auction and list the lots on which 
they wish to bid. 


Locally built dam 


THE 10,000 residents of Franklin 
County, Idaho, have a new dam built 
with local material and local labor 
and financed by individual donations 
ranging from $1 to $200. Total cost: 
$39,745. 

As a result, a muddy little river 
that meandered through the county 
no longer carries top soil away to the 
Great Bear River and finally into 
Great Salt Lake. 

As a further result, federal tax- 
payers have been saved $500,000— 


these and other advantages. Our engineers 
are unbiased in recommending the equip- 
ment you need: we build both kinds. 


The unit shown is one of four installed at 


the Bankers Trust Company, Indianapolis, by 
Hayes Brothers, Inc., Frick Distributors there 
and at South Bend. 


Get an estimate from your nearest Frick 


man, or write for Bul. 522. Be ready to add 
to your profits when warm weather hits! 


WAYMESBORO, PENNA 
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all-purpose 
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bundle of blank paper in exchange. 
A Treasury employe spent a year 
and a half in jail for making that 


which is what federal experts after 
a $30,000 survey said it would cost 
to build the federal dam they recom- 


Replaces blackboard. Use large, clean paper 
pads—which we stock. This versatile all alumi- 
num easel is also equipped for showing turn-over 
charts or cardboard charts of almost any size. 


‘ Rugged yet light in weight. Folds like magic for 
switch. mended. easy carrying or storage. Thousands in use by 
In New Deal days, three women a ae rene 
c C > 

; . Visualize your ideas for better understanding. 

in the redemption room took ad- | y 9 
nvestin idle funds Other models available. Write for free catalog. 

vantage of the fact that bundles of g , 


worn notes which banks sent in for 
redemption sometimes contained 
more or less than the amount re- 
ported. When it was more, they kept 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 609A, Dept. B 
St. Petersburg 2, Fila. 
(Branch: Box 1251 Stamford, Conn.) 


TAXPAYERS in several cities are 
benefiting from a new technique un- 
der which the municipality invests 
idle funds in U. S. securities and uses 
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Pete Progress puts the 
heat ona thermometer 


We aim to blow the top right out of that big thermometer this year IF... 
if everyone puts some fuel on the fire. Helping the other fellow has been 
one of the heart-warming characteristics of Americans ever since the 
Mayflower dropped anchor. If you can’t give as much as you’d like why 
not offer your services to ring doorbells, write letters or make telephone 
calls to those that can give? Blowing the top off this thermometer means a 


squarer meal for the hungry, a bigger roof for the homeless. How about it? 


Pete Progress speaks for your chamber of com- 
merce, an organization dedicated to making your 
community a safer, healthier, pleasanter place 
to live and work. Every project backed by the 
chamber is a boost for the community. 





You can help, too—and active support of your chamber will help you 











the income to help meet costs of 
operation. 

Columbia, S. C., for instance, has 
been earning some $6,500 a month 
by keeping 90 per cent of its cash 
assets in investments. It anticipates 
that the current fiscal year will bring 
in about $50,000 from that source. 
This is about what a property tax of 
one and one fourth mills would yield. 
The investment is possible because 
the city maintains a single, central 
banking fund against which expendi- 
tures of the various operating funds 
are charged. Columbia is thus able 
to keep 90 per cent of its cash assets 
in investments. 

El Segundo, Calif., and Peabody, 
Mass., are also putting idle funds to 
work. El Segundo bought $298,377 
worth of 90 day U. S. Treasury 
bills. Peabody bought $540,000 
worth—and collected $2,966 in three 
months. The money came from funds 
reserved for a new school project on 
which payments were not scheduled 
to begin: until after the securities 
matured. 


Bachelor of chamber work 


THE DAY seems to be approaching 
when a young man applying for 
chamber of commerce work may 
bring with him a diploma stating 
that he holds the degree, B.C.C.— 
Bachelor of Chamber of Commerce 
work. 

Educators, at any rate, are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
need for special training in organi- 
zation work. 

Representatives of 17 Virginia col- 


| leges recently discussed this need at 
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a conference conducted by the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber in Richmond. 
Presidents of six Virginia colleges 
and representatives of 11 others 
attended. 

They agreed upon positive steps 
to establish chamber of commerce 
courses at one school and to afford 
lecture opportunities on chamber 
work and activities at several others. 

Additional discussion centered 
around ways of developing a greater 
spirit of civic responsibility among 
future business and _ professional 
people coming out of Virginia col- 
leges. 


Cattle on a circular slide rule 


JOHN ROBERTSON, an assistant 
cashier and agricultural representa- 
‘ive of the First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Tulsa, wanted 
some device that his rancher cus- 
tomers would use every day and, in 
using, be reminded of the bank. 
Failing to find precisely what he 
wanted, he sat down to invent it. 
Before he got up, he had contrived a 
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“slide circle’—a distant cousin of 
the slide rule—with which a live- 
stock man can compute quickly the 
value-by-weight-and-price of any 
given critter at any given time. 

Area cattlemen accepted the gim- 
mick so enthusiastically that the 
bank has had to order a new supply. 
Now, in the Tulsa area, a man who 
knows the weight of a steer and the 
current market price can calculate 
the animal’s total value by the spin 
of a dial. 


Explosive start 


APPARENTLY dissatisfaction with 
the conventional ground-breaking 
ceremony for new construction is 
spreading. Not long ago one com- 
pany sought a new approach to this 
time-honored custom by assigning a 
gopher to “turn the first spadeful of 
earth.” 

The gopher refused to oblige and a 
bulldozer was summoned. 

Atlas Powder Company President 
Ralph K. Gottshall had better co- 
operation at the ceremony starting 
work on his firm’s new $2,700,000 ad- 
ministration building near Wil- 
mington. 

There an explosive blast “turned 
the first spadeful of earth” with no 
show of temperament. 

Mr. Gottshall pointed out that, 
though the ceremony typified Atlas’ 
prominence in explosives, a consid- 
erable share of the company’s sales 
came from industrial chemicals, acti- 
vated carbons, industrial finishes 
and other products. 


Miniature maker 


BECAUSE he had always dreamed 
of owning a miniature circus, N. R. 
Frank of Mountain View, Mo., to- 
day has a national reputation as a 
maker of miniature wagons. 

Some 14 years ago, Mr. Frank em- 
ployed an old-time wagon builder to 
construct the first miniature animal 
cage wagon for his circus. Before the 
wagon was completed a passing 
circus owner bought it on the spot. 
Mr. Frank started again with some- 
what similar results. 

Today products of his small com- 
pany are used as pony-ride wagons 
in city parks and by numerous na- 
tional concerns for advertising pur- 
poses. 

A Frank miniature stagecoach led 
the Kansas entry in President Eisen- 
hower’s inaugural parade. 

The company now produces, in 
addition to the cage wagon and 
stagecoach, an express wagon, chuck 
wagon, prairie schooner, stake 
wagon, chariot and farm wagon, all 
in 44 inch gauge—or about three 
fourths standard size. 
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BRITISH 


CANADA 





Huge resources of potential water power of 
more than 11 million HP. with available power 
of 1,358,000 H.P. Natura! Ges assured in the 


near future. 


) Four railway systems. Modern Highways. Air- 
— J 


T T lines to main centres of World, deep sea ships 
| TRANSPORTATION | 


























ply all yeer ‘round between British Columbia 
harbours and World points. 








British Columbie abounds in huge resources. Basic 
Industries include Forestry, Mining, Agriculture 
and Fishing 








1 1 
| BASIC INDUSTRIES | 
&) Before you decide on any location, investigate 


T 7 British Columbie. Dats available on industrial 
| PLANT SITES | 











sites in all areas for light and heavy industries 





During the past ten years in this Westcoast Province of Canada there has 
been a 40% increase in population. Vast present and potential supplies 
of Forest, Agriculture, Mining and Fishing products exist in British Columbie 
offering industry unlimited opportunities. We have whet you need and 
invite you to investigate further. 






















Write now for further information. Your enquiry 
will receive confidential and prompt attention. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & INDUSTRY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 
~ 
HON. RALPH CHETWYND, Minister 

E. G. ROWEBOTTOM, Deputy Minister 


CANADA 














Secondary Boycotts: 
THREAT TO EVERYBODY 


AMONG labor’s more spectacular triumphs is the 
campaign which has invested the picket line with 
sanctity. So sacred has this barricade become that no 
one, whatever his need, crosses one without a feeling 
that he is committing an indecency in public. 

Somehow the unions have made stick a general 
impression that the picket line is always good while 
whatever lies beyond is an anathema. 

The power to set up a picket line has thus become 
the power to destroy—or at least the power to attempt 
to destroy. Similar power rests in no other American 
institution. 

Our courts can deny a man the right to engage in 
business only after a trial at which he can tell the judge 
and the public his side of the story. Even then, because 
we know judges are mortal, we are liberal with the 
right of appeal. 

Neither trial nor appeal is open to him against 
whom the union hurls the thunderbolt of the picket 
line. Like the Spanish Inquisition, the union sits in 
judgment and decrees punishment. Unlike the Inquisi- 
tion it does not reserve its maledictions for those whom 
it regards as evil. 

Through a machination known as the secondary 
boycott it does not hesitate to punish innocent by- 
standers along with those with whom it has a dispute 
if such punishment seems necessary to union ends. 

In the face of such caprice, nobody is safe. 
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The man or business which has dealt fairly with 
employes may be picketed as rigidly as the most rabid 
labor baiter if the union feels that such treatment of a 
friend may give it the upper hand in dealing with a 
foe. 

This is scarcely the type of Jovian objectivity to 
which such absolute power should be entrusted. 

To understand how this could happen to you, it is 
necessary to understand the methods and purposes of 
the secondary boycott. 

Briefly it is an effort to prevent a concern not en- 
gaged in a labor dispute from doing business with 
a firm which is. By picketing the customers of a struck 
firm, for instance, the union hopes to drive them to 
other sources of supply thus starving the struck firm 
into submission. 

Strictly speaking, this is illegal. 

But interpretations by the courts and the National 
Labor Relations Board have left loopholes through 
which the law’s obvious intention may be evaded. 

So the unions are able to continue to force by- 
standers to help unions gain their ends—or to take the 
consequences. They will undoubtedly continue to do 
this unless those who believe in justice, fair play, and 
the right of every person to a fair trial before he is 
punished either by society or union labor unite to 
bring changes that will close the loopholes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 
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You can cover the Southeast 
from this Richmond location 





Look at a railway map and you'll see why 
Richmond, Va., has become such an impor- 
tant distributing point for the Southeast. It 
is on the main north-south route, and a net- 
work of lines fans out to cover the South. 


These particular locations are in the new 
Airport Industrial District, adjoining Byrd 
Field. The area is on the main line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 70 miles from the 
convenient and economical port of Newport 
News, and with fast, direct freight and pas- 
senger service to the Midwest. By U.S. 60 it 
is only five miles from downtown Richmond. 


The total area now under development 
covers about 200 acres. 


Ford Motor and Allis-Chalmers have 
chosen it as their distributing point for the 
territory and two additional plants are now 
under construction. Spurs are already built 
to serve Ford and Allis-Chalmers and the 
other indicated trackage will be laid as soon 
as it is needed. The area is level and well 








drained and all utilities are available. 















TO NEWPORT NEWS ——> 








mation write to: Chesapeake and Ohio scien 
Railway, Industrial Development Depart- prmeeeS... ENE 
ment, Cleveland 1, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
or Huntington, W. Va. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 





Richmond Airport Industrial District 
=> and Installed Tracks 
====== Proposed Industrial Tracks 
Existing Highways 

Met Proposed Access Roads 
cme Suggested Lot Lines 











For a Pin-Point Survey giving full infor- | 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 
VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA - KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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ite Marchant. 


Whatever your figurework requirements, 
there’s a Marchant exactly suited 

to your needs...at a price 

soon repaid in greater 

work output. 


Les Simple! 


Operating a Marchant is 
as simple as child’s-play. 
With a little practice, 
anyone in your office 
can become an efficient 


operator. oH a & Tt fast / 


Marchant’s quiet, smooth- 
running dial design gives 
you calculating speed 

up to twice that of other 


calculators. Ltée G9 Bay! 

il Dollar for dollar, 
Marchant gives you 
more time-saving, built-in 
automatic features with 


guaranteed accuracy 


There's a Marchant Man nearby. He's ready to prove—by a free trial on control. 


your own work—that Marchant’s your answer...any way you figure! 


MORCHONT css 








Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get your 
free... 


GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [] 


© MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





